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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
I. 
ITS GOD. , 


URS is an age of restatements and reconstructions, of 

conversions and “new departures,” in many directions. 
There is an uneasy feeling in regard to the foundations of 
belief. The old foundations have been sorely shaken. The 
structure still stands, and presents a fine appearance; but the 
ground is settling, and the walls show signs of weakness. There 
is not a single cardinal doctrine of Romanist or Protestant the- 
ology that has not been so far qualified as to be virtually rejected 
by some leading teacher ; so that, taking these teachers collec- 
tively, it may be said that the whole system of so-called “ Chris- 
tianity”” has been abandoned by its own defenders. It presents 
a sound aspect still, and will present a brave front for genera- 
tions yet to come. It has antiquity in its favor; it is rich, 
famous, powerful in prestige, thoroughly organized, with perfect 
machinery in fine condition. It still draws the people by force 
of association and habit, by the allurements of art, the fascina- 
tions of beauty, the seductions of personal interest and fashion, 
the dignified attractions of historic renown, and the questiona- 
ble wiles of social advantage. It holds the keys of patronage, 
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and commands the approaches to influence and distinction. It 
is flourishing in the branches, but it is dying at the root. It 
does not engage the living thought or possess the moral sympa- 
thy of the time. Neither the intellect, nor the conscience, nor 
the earnest feeling of the modern world confesses allegiance to 
it. The intellect is busy with other problems than those it pro- 
pounds. The conscience is about other tasks than those it 
appoints. The heart is indebted to it neither for the burning 
of its hope nor the trembling of its fear; it neither goes to it 
for its consolation nor blesses it for its peace. One summer 
night the inhabitants of a country house were startled from 
sleep by a crash of thunder which told them a bolt had fallen 
in the immediate neighborhood of their dwelling. In the morn- 
ing search was made for the ruin, but none was found. The 
out-buildings were not harmed; the trees were unscathed ; not 
a bush was torn, not a flower bruised. But in the autumn a 
flourishing tree that stood on the lawn showed at the top the 
sere and yellow leaf earlier than usual. In the winter, when 
all the rest were bare, it stood at no disadvantage: the snow 
whitened its branches, and the wind wailed no more drearily 
through its leafless twigs. But when the spring returned, and 
the other trees put on their verdure, the foliage of this one 
came back late and languidly. In the summer it drooped, and 
in the autumn it was cut down. The fatal electricity had made 
a scarcely-visible hole in the ground, and sent to its heart the 
deadly arrow. 

The new faith, which, for lack of a better name, we call by 
the unmeaning title of “ Radicalism,” is beginning, just begin- 
ning, to formulate itself. It is cautiously feeling after its lines 
of definition, and timidly staking out the ground of its future 
temple. It has made some brilliant studies, careful observa- 
tions, admirable sketches, serviceable drawings, but hesitates as 
yet to accept, or even to entertain seriously, a plan for its build- 
ing, lest it should commit itself prematurely to a system it can- 
not alter. But the impatient people are asking when we mean 
to present the plan of our edifice, and what it is to be like. It 
is in the hope of pacifying these inquiries in some degree that 
we venture on this faint prophecy. 
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The phrase “ Religion of Humanity” has, unfortunately. been 
associated with the name and philosophy of Auguste Comte, 
who does not deserve credit for the main ideas it stands for. If 
the name was of his invention the thing was not. His leading 
conceptions — of the solidarity of mankind, of the grand man, 
and immortality in the race — were thrown out several years in 
advance of him. Comte eiaborated them, but, as we believe, cor- 
rupted and perverted them; for his elaboration was artificial, 
consisting much less in a development of spiritual capacities 
than in a mechanical arrangement of outward apparatus. It 
was with him a manufactured system done with malice afore- 
thought. He formed no soul in it, and put no soul into it. 
His spasm of sentimentality gratified itself by constructing this 
ambitious mausoleum, which was to take the place of the 
Church of Rome. It was church against church. The monar- 
chical and Romanist tendencies which Comte inherited from 
his parents, and which his manlier intellect rejected, revived 
in his later years, and reasserted themselves in his scheme of 
a new religion. The Church of Humanity was modeled in 
every respect on the Catholic plan. It had its Supreme Head 
clothed with vast powers, wielding enormous patronage, and 
nominating his own successor. He is to have a salary of 
twelve thousand dollars, and a residence in Paris. Under 
him is instituted a hierarchy of priests, also maintained at 
public expense. Other elements of the Catholic system are 
prominent; sacraments, penances, prayers, interdict and ex- 
communication, saint’s days and festivals, as numerous as in 
Italy. It is the Roman Church over again without .its theol- 
ogy. St. Peter’s without a Christ. It is the mechanism of the 
old faith without the soul of the new. The despotic character 
of the medizval religion was retained ; the distinction between 
the priesthood and the laity ; the distinction between the vari- 
ous secular orders; the subjection of woman to man, of the 
industrial classes to the intellectual, the intellectual to the 
ecclesiastical. In a word, Gomte’s Church of Humanity was in 
every important respect European and medizval. France was 
his idol. Its chief city was his Rome, Jerusalem, Mecca. The 
French spirit of imperialism was retained and exaggerated. He 
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made it more imperial still by placing his positivist pope at the 
head of all authority and power in state and church. We have 
neither space nor disposition to give here a critical account of 
Comte’s Church of Humanity. These hints of its character 
are thrown out that the reader may understand why we repu- 
diate it, as we do, and may believe us perfectly sincere in dis- 
avowing all purpose of recommending a system which seems to 
be full of pernicious elements and wholly at variance with the 
intellectual, social, and spiritual tendencies of the age. 

The human mind must interpret the Religion of Humanity 
in accordance with its own principles of thought and feeling. 
It must think it out and work it out for itself, availing itself of 
all good suggestions, eager to learn what has been-.discovered 
in regard to its leading principles, ¢ratefully welcoming contri- 
butions of doctrine and sentiment from whatever quarter com- 
ing, but starting from its own premises, and proceeding along 
its own lines, consulting its own needs and building to suit its 
own convenience ; not adopting the plan of even the most 
accomplished foreign architect, but working its problems out 
after a fashion and towards conclusions of its own. 

At the heart of all religions lie certain great ideas which they 
make it their business to interpret. They are the staple of reli- 
gious thought. They are not the property of one faith, but are 
the common property of mankind. They are no more promi- 
nent in one faith than in another. They are central in all 
faiths. Whence they come we know not. They always have 
been, and they are. Buddha did not invent them, nor Zoro- 
aster. They are not the discovery of Moses or of Jesus. Each 
found them, took them, used them, built upon them the system 
that bears his name.. These ideas give life to all religious spec- 
ulation, warmth to all religious feeling. They constitute the 
framework which the heart and soul clothe with flesh. There has 
never been a religion without them: it is hard to conceive that 
there ever should be a religion without-them. Science may rule 
them out of its province, philosophy may decline to deal with 
them ; but religion stakes on them its very existence. It may 
be that religion will one day decline and pass away, giving place 
to philosophy and science; but until that day comes they will 
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hold their ancient place and command their ancient respect, exer- 
cising thought and feeling and conviction as of old. What are 
these ideas which science disavows, of which philosophy takes 
no cognizance, and which religion claims as peculiarly its own? 
Here are some of them: God, Revelation, Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, Providence, Immortality. There may be others, but these 
are vital and cardinal. These every religion interprets after its 
manner, but no religion has authority to interpret finally, or 
for any save its own adherents. Christianity offers an inter- 
pretation of them,— an interpretation that has stood two thou- 
sand years, and has gained the assent of the most intelligent 
portion of mankind,— but the interpretation of Christianity is 
not the sole, authoritative and final one. Though Christianity - 
as a system of faith should pass away, these’ideas would remain, 
to be set in new lights, and loaded with fresh significance. 
Religions may succeed one another for thousands of syears to 
come, but till the heart that warms them with life grows cold, 
till the devout affections from which they spring dry up, till awe 
and reverence and fear and hope and love of aspiration cease, 
these ideas will excite and charm and exalt, will try the mind 
and test experience, and sound the deeps of feeling, and put 
imagination on new quest after the secret of spiritual life. 

Let us look at the first-mentioned idea — the idea of God — 
by the light of the Religion of Humanity. About a century 
ago, in France and elsewhere in Europe the belief in God 
seemed passing away. The very name of God was spoken in 
derision, as a word that was no longer powerful to conjure by. 
A ‘philosopher declined an article on God for his encyclopedia, 
saying the question of God had no significance. He who pro- 
fessed belief in God was black-balled at the clubs. A distin- 
guished American—I think it was Dr. Franklin—remarking in 
a philosophical company in Paris that he never saw an atheist, 
and did not believe there was one, a gentleman replied, “ Well, 
you may have that pleasure now. Every man here is an atheist.” 
In fact, for a brief period the belief in God had lost its hold on 
cultivated minds: materialism had the argument. But since 
then the ancient conviction has been taking heart, and has 
steadily pushed its antagonist to the wall. And this in the face 
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of physical science, which has in these latter days attained pro- 
digious growth, and has been sweeping gods and demi-gods out 
’ of the world as the house-maid sweeps chips and cobwebs from 
a parlor. Definitions of God have been vanishing, idols have 
been tumbling, symbols have been fading away, trinities have 
been dissolving, personalities have been waning and losing 
themselves in light or in shadow; but the Being has been stead- 
ily coming forward from the background, looming up from the 
abyss, occupying the vacant spaces, flowing into the dry chan- 
nels, and taking possession of every inch of matter and mind. 
The mystery of it deepens, but the conviction of it deepens 
also. The great John Newman, the English Catholic, says, “ Of 
all points of faith, the being of a God is encompassed with most 
difficulty and dorne wz upon our minds with most power.” Ernest 
Renan, to whom the word “religion” means about as little as it 
does to gnybody, writes, in a somewhat similar strain, “ Under 
one form or another, God will always stand for the full expres- 
sion of our supersensual needs. He will ever be the category 
of the Ideal, the form under which things eternal and divine are 
conceived. The word may be a little clumsy, perhaps; it may 
need to be interpreted in senses more and more refined, but it 
_ will never be superseded.” Etienne Vacherot, a scholar and a 
philosopher of the finest intellectual grain, a man of pure intel- 
ligence, who believes that religion under every form belongs 
to the childhood of mankind and is destined to pass away and 
be supplanted by philosophy, as it is already in educated minds 
will not let go the thought of the absolutely perfect Being. 
Pantheism is to him the last impiety, because it identifies this 
Being with an imperfect, undeveloped universe, and so drags 
perfection down to mere conditions. Atheism is intolerable 
because it acolishes the ideal world altogether, and leaves man 
nothing to aspire after. The personal God of the theist he will 
not accept, for he is too much like a man. His-deity must be 
of the most refined intellectuality, the most ethereal texture of 
spirit; but so far from being unreal or attenuated, he is the 
most solid and positive entity there is. .The avowed atheist — 
for there are such — finds it harder to put his creed into words 
and to adjust it to the human mind than ever Athanasius did to 
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define his doctrine of trinity. You cannot push him into a cor- 
ner; you cannot make him avow his unbelief in unqualified 
terms ; you cannot compel him to back out of the region of 
confessed divinity. He retires beyond the reach of definition, 
but not beyond the reach of thought. 

‘Comte says, “ The principle of theology is to explain every- 
thing by supernatural wills. That principle can never be set 
aside until we acknowledge the search for causes to be beyond 
our reach, and limit ourselves to the knowledge of Jaws.” And 
again, “ The universal religion adopts as its fundamental dogma . 
the fact of the existence of an order which admits of no varia- 
tion, and to which all events ct every kind are subject. That 
there is such an order can be shown as a fact, but it cannot be 
explained.” How can a man who uses those tremendous words 
“law” and “order” hesitate to use the other tremendous words 
“cause” and “God”? What is é«7v but steady, continuous, per- 
sistent, consistent power; cumulative, urgent, regulated power ; 
power moving along even tracks and pressing towards distinct 
aims ; power with a past behind it and a future before ; power 
that is harmonious, rhythmical, as he calls it himself, orderly ? 
Can he conceive of such a power as unintelligent? Can he 
conceive of it as intelligent and purposeless? Can he conceive 
of it as purposeful and yet as uncausing? Does not the very 
word “force,” as science uses it, compel the association with 
mind and will? And can we think of mind and will without 
thinking with the same brain-throb of wisdom and goodness ? 
It seems as if one must have completely suppressed in his mem- 
ory the. constitution of the human mind, to help being dragged 
by such overbearing words as “law” and “ force” and “ order,” 
upward out of all the meshes of materialism towards the Infi- 
nite and Perfect One. It is logical precision itself that lends 
wings. The very stones of fact become ethereal, and float us 
upon the eternal sea. : 

Whither, cries the psalmist, whither shall I go from thy spirit, 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? Whither, indeed! In 
the metaphysical as in the physical world the divine Omnipres- 
ence is inevitable. If we ascend up into the thin ether of 
thought, there, in the still rarified. atmosphere of ideas, is He. 
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If we make our bed in hell, among coarse conceptions and wild, 
animal passions, there, among sensualists, scoffers, and blas- 
phemers, a dark, shadowy, brooding terror is He. If we take 
the wings of the morning and speed away to the uttermost 
parts of the sea, there, among fossil shells and petrified bones, 
the skeletons of monstrous creatures, the hideous wastes and 
wildernesses of the pre-adamite world, there, in the formless 
void, there, in the writhing convolutions of the cooling fire 
mist, is He, leading and holding with his unseen but omnipo- 
tent hand. 

But, while thus with firm and eager asseveration we declare 
that God is, with asseveration equally firm and resolute we 
declare that he is unsearchable. This is as truly, as universally, 
a doctrine of religion as the other. The old Hebrew Bible is 
emphatic on this point: “*Canst thou by searching find out 
God?” “It is high as heaven: what canst thou do? deeper 
than hell: what canst thou know?” “Thy way is in the sea, 
and thy path in the great waters: thy footsteps are not known.” 
The Christian Scriptures echo the strain: “ The Light shone in 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” “No man 
hath seen God at anytime.” “Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard.” Job is dumb and lays his hand on his mouth, says pen- 
itently, “I have spoken what J] did not understand, what I did 
not know.” The Psalmist exclaims, “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me.” The prophet hides his face before the Lord. 

Christian teachers have with one voice proclaimed the doc- 
trine of a hidden God. It was the background of every other 
doctrine. The eloquent language of Hooker embodies in de- 
vout and tender phrase the thought of generations of theolo- 
gians, divines, and mystics: “It is dangerous for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the Most High, 
whom, although to know be life, and joy to make mention of his 
name, yet our soundest knowledge is to know that we know him 
not as indeed he is, neither can know him, and that our safest 
eloquence concerning him is our silence, whereby we confess 
without confession that his glory is inexplicable, his greatness 
beyond our capacity and reach.” Henry Mansell, the champion 
of the severest orthodoxy, writes, ‘‘The conception of the Ab- 
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solute and Infinite, from whatever side we view it, appears 
encompassed with contradictions. There is a contradiction in 
supposing such an object to exist, and there is a contradiction 
in supposing it not to exist. There is a contradiction in con- 
ceiving it as one, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it 
as many. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal, 
and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. It 
cannot, without contradiction, be represented as active, nor, 
without equal contradiction, be represented as inactive. It 
cannot be conceived as the sum of all existence; nor yet can 
it be conceived as.a part only of that sum.” With equal force 
and solemnity Herbert Spencer, whom the unreflecting call a 
foe to religion, writes, “In all directions, our investigations 
bring us face to face with an insoluble enigma; and we ever 
more clearly perceive it to be an insoluble enigma. We learn 
at once the greatness and the littleness of the human intellect, 
— its power in dealing with all that comes within the range of 
experience, its impotence in dealing with all that transcends 
experience. We realize with a special vividness the utter 
incomprehensibleness of the simplest fact considered in itself. 
The scientific man, more truly than any other, zows that in its 
essence nothing can be known.” Thus from all sides comes 
the same confession. Thus in all places we see all sorts of men 
building altars to the unknown and unknowable God. From 
the orthodox dogmatist, who affirms that “a God understood 
would be no God at all,” that “to think that God is, as we can 
think him to be, is blasphemy,” to the Unitarian believer, who 


says, “Until we touch upon the mysterious we are not in 
contact with religion, nor are any objects reverently regarded 
by us except such as from their nature or their vastness are 
‘felt to transcend our comprehension,” the testimony is unani- 


mous. 

Every seeker brings back the same report. Science scales 
all heights and sounds all abysses, counts the stars, turns over 
the granite leaves of the globe’s history, bathes in the light of 
the morning and broods amid the shadows of the evening, and 
comes back from ocean caverns and mountain peaks, from beds 
of fossils, and from the silvery pavement of the milky way, with 
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the same unvarying message: “There are footprints, but He 
that made them could not be found.” 

Intellect takes up the quest. The designed shows the De- 
signer. But what does the apparently undesigned show? The 
watchmaker makes a watch: but who makes the gold, the plati- 
num, the steel, the diamond? Who sets on foot the laws that 
bid its mechanism run? The watchmaker puts things nicely 
together: but whence came the things? Whence came the 
properties in the metals and springs? Whence came the pos- 
sibility of their doing anything when put together? Whence 
came the watchmaker? Whence the watchmaker’s brain? 
Whence the tingling sensation that he calls thought? Again 
the hand is upon the mouth. 

The heart sends out over the waste of waters the dove of its 
tender feeling ; but the wearied wing finds no resting place on 
the boundless billow. The timid bird hurries back to its home: 
in its mouth no message, but an olive branch, the symbol of 
peace. 

With sturdy resolution conscience goes forth to sound the 
dim and perilous way. But the scent is lost amid the jungles 
and rocky passes of the world. Terrified by the glare of the 
tiger, the spring of the leopard, the coil of the serpent, the 
sting of the reptile, horror stricken by triumphant iniquity and 
bleeding equity, shocked at seeing a Tiberius on the throne 
and a Jesus on the cross, Nero an emperor and Epictetus a 
slave, it loses the thread of the moral law, and recoils from 
problems it cannot confront. With the lamp of duty pressed 
faithfully against its bosom, it stands with bended head and 
waits. 

Boldest of all, the soul plumes her wings of faith for a flight 
to the very Empyrean itself. Her pinions of aspiration bear 
her above the earth; she distances vision, outruns the calcula- 
tions of the mathematician, leaves time 4nd space behind. With 
open eye looks steadily at the sun. But the sun itself is a shad- 
ow. Light there is, a shoreless ocean of light, atmospheres 
glowing with its radiance, throbbing with its gracious undula- 
tions. On its waves she floats serenely ; in its silence she rests 
at peace. But no voice breaks the silence. No form of crea- 
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tive godhead walks on the sea of glory. The soul must be con- 
tent to find a home as wide as infinite thought, as warm as eter- 
nal love ; but never to see the fashioner of it, never to find the 
soft bosom of the mother in whose breast it can nestle. She 
dwells in a castle of air, built by the vapors exhaled from tears, 
and made gorgeous by the upward-slanting light of her hope. 

But of what possible use can such a God as this be? some 
will ask. “A hidden God!” “A God unknown and unknowa- 
ble!” “A God who sends no private message and receives no 
private audiences!” Against the assertion of the Christian 
theologian that a God understood would be no God at all is 
set the protest of the Christian sentimentalist that a God not 
understood is no God at all. 

But the conception of God simply as being, the bare intel- 
lectual conception of him,—the less definite, in some respects, 
the better, —is of vast moment to the life of mankind. 

I. Mentally. The thought that the upper spaces of the world 
are filled with Mind is of immense value. It spreads a firma- 
ment, and gems it with stars. Suppose fora moment that the 
visible heavens were blotted out; that there was no morning 
radiance and no evening glow; that no morning or evening 
star shot its beam out of the twilight ; that no planet wandered, 
and no constellation blazed. To the cultivated man the less . 
would be immeasurable; but to the boorish man it would be 
immeasurable, too. Though he knew nothing about the heav- 
ens; never saw a telescope, never heard of astronomy ; only 
thought of the morning as calling him to labor, only thought of 
the evengg as permitting him to rest; never gazed with other 
than blankest wonder at “the majestical arch fretted with golden 
fires,” — still, that all-covering canopy being taken away, that 
luminous immensity being abolished, that far-off, spreading, en- 
compassing mystery being withdrawn, the rudest mind would 
be deprived of a sense of grandeur it never accounted for or 
was conscious of, but never could be quite unimpressed by. 
The sense of a space overhead peopled with moving though 
never approaching orbs; the feeling of a fathomless upper 
world, bright and shadowy by turns, by turns calm and con- 
vulsed, lcwering with portentous storms and serene with bot- 
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tomless depths of blue; the field of light, the battle-ground of 
clouds, — could not be taken away without leaving the mind 
impoverished and depressed. 

The Roman poet described the difference between man and 
the lower creatures by saying, “He gave to man an uplifted 
countenance, and bade him survey the sky.” He was think- 
ing only of the ethereal vault. But let those eternal spaces 
be thought of as filled with eternal mzvd, and what an expan- 
sion the human intelligence receives! Naturalists have accus- 
tomed us to look downward for our origin: to trace our ances- 
try in the ape, and, further back still, in the kangaroo and the 
crocodile. But if such were our progenitors, the sooner they 
are forgotten the better. There is small benefit in bathing in 
primeval oceans, plashing about in pre-adamite ooze, rehearsing 
the experiences of the cave and the jungle, reproducing the 
sensations of prehensile claws and caudal extremities. If we 
cannot deny our ignoble origin, we can at least forbear to speak 
of it. If we cannot get the baboon out of our blood, we can at 
least get it out of our imagination. We need not be forever 
looking into the skeleton pit. Does the lily think of its stem? 
Does tne century plant draw its glory from its twisted, uncouth 
stalk? What if we-are natural products, shall we never ask for 
air.and light? What if we are plants sucking juices from slimy 
and most unfragrant compost? Will the plant Jive without 
atmosphere and sunshine? Will the shrub flourish in a cellar ? 
It requires the upper world for sustenance as much as the lower. 
The leaves spread out their hands to heaven to catch the de- 
scending sunbeam, and open every one of their myriadpores to 
arrest the passing breath of that spirit which bloweth as it list- 
eth. The mere thought of a supernal intelligence is such a 
sunbeam. The bare conception of a brooding will is such an 
atmosphere. The very idea that the source of life is above, and 
not below ; that the creative power descends before it ascends ; 
that the streams of energy that trickle under ground and burst 
up in springs have their origin in vapors that gather on the 
invisible, unapproachable summits of the mountains of the 
dawn; the very imagination of a Being who is a celestial 
spirit, and not a telluric force or world-demon, — puts the mind 
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in a noble attitude. If the word “God” did nothing but make 
us look up, and not down, it would deserve a place in the vocab- 
ulary of mankind ; for it would break the tyranny of organiza- 
tion, and would open the “ eastern windows of divine surprise.” 

II. In the next place, the importance of the thought of God, 
and especially the thought of a hidden God, is of inestimable 
value to the spiritual nature which aspires, worships, adores. 
“It is the glory of God to conceal a thing,” says the wise Solo- 
mon. “Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of 
Israel, our Saviour!” exclaims the prophet. The woods were 
God’s first temples, because they were full of baffling shadows. 
The evening hour is the hour of contemplation, for it is the 
dim, vague, misty time when observation ceases and wonder 
begins. The imagination lives in the undefined. If we knew 
all about God we should need another being to adore. If we 
could see him we should desire to see behind him. The God 
who is familiar is unimpressive. In China, relates a traveler, 
“if the people, after long praying to their images, do not obtain 
what they desire, they turn. them off as impotent gods; give 
them hard names, and heap blows upon them. ‘How now, dog 
of a spirit!’ they cry; ‘we give you lodging in a magnificent 
temple, we gild you handsomely, feed you well, and offer incense 
to you: yet, after all this care, you are so ungrateful as to refuse 
us what we -ask.’” Whereupon they fasten cords to him, pull 
him down, and drag him along the streets, through mud and 
over dunghills, to punish him for the expense of perfume they 
have wasted on him. If, in the meantime, it happens that they 
obtain their request, then, with much ceremony, they wash him 
clean, carry him back, set him in his niche again, and make 
excuses for what they have done. “To tell the truth,” they say, 
“we were somewhat too hasty: but what is done cannot be 
undone. Let us say no more about it: if you will forget what 
is past, we will gild you over again.” 

In proportion as they claim to be familiar with their Deity, 
men bécome irreverent towards him. Mr. Spurgeon talks with 
God in prayer as a driving business man in need of a loan 
talks to a wealthy friend. He seizes the balustrade before 
him with both hands, and puts his case with a directness 
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that seems quite sure of its object; “We have not much to 
give you,” he says, with honest frankness, “only five barley 
loaves and a few small fishes, but you can feed us with them.” 
The divine, who understands God’s secret purposes, peddles out 
the mysteries of creation as deftly as the keeper of a booth at 
a village fair. Here is the prayer of a sainted English divine — 
he is praying for his two children who are dangerously ill: “If 
the Lord will be pleased to grant me this my request concerning 
my children, I will not say as the beggars at our door used to 
do, ‘I'll never ask anything of you again ;’ but, on the contrary, 
thou shait hear oftener from me than ever: and I will love thee 
better as long as I live.” Compare this with the prayer of the 
theist, Socrates: “‘Grant that I may be inwardly pure and that 
my lot may be such as shall best agree with a right disposition 
of the mind.” The first is the petition of a man whose God is 
known ; the second, the petition of a man whose God is hid. 
The first is the supplication of the man who would have God do 
his will; the second is the petition of a man who bows before 
the divine, inscrutable will. As definition becomes sharp, de- 
voutness disappears. The soul places God in the background 
of existence, not in the foreground: as the centre of mystery, 
the quickener of awe and trust, the inspirer and minister of the 
devout affections, the object towards which faith strains its eye, 
on which hope leans, beneath which patience sits, as the sum of 
possibility, the goal of perfection. He is needed there. We 
meet the infinite, as Adam in Eden‘did, among the shadows at 
the cool close of the day; as the patriarch did, when the dews 
were falling and the dusk was creeping on; in the weird eerie 
hour which belongs neither to the night which is to fold in our 
unconsciousness, nor to the day that has been guiding our steps, 
—the hour when little is seen and much suggested, little discov- 
ered, but much felt; when palpable objects are becoming dim- 
mer, and the boundless impalpable is becoming each instant 
more thickly sown with stars. 

The most unintelligible sayings about God are the most 
impressive to the religious mind: “ God is spirit ;” “In him we 
live and move and have our being ;” “God is a circle whose 
centre is everywhere, whose circumference is nowhere;” “I 
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am alpha and omega;” “I am the grandsire and preserver of 
the world; I am the holy one worthy to be known; I am the 
comforter, the witness, the resting-place, the asylum and the 
friend; I.am generation and dissolution, the place where all 
things are deposited, and the inexhaustible seed from which all 
things spring.” A Christian minister found one of his parish- 
ioners,-in a time of deep bereavement, comforting her heart 
with the mystical phrases of a pantheistical hymn. The vague 
words that defied the understanding had an unspeakable charm 
for the imagination: she did not want to think; she did not 
want to feel; she wanted to be hushed and quieted, and the 
soft, fleecy language folded her sore heart about with sweetest 
consolation. 

Humanity and meekness -and patience are children of the 
hidden God. The noble dignity of silence and reserve, the 
calm of the high soul, is from this meditation. To him worship 
is rendered. In the gracious dusk of his omnipresence ,the 
weary heart finds repose. “He is nearer to thee,” said the ori- 
ental, “than thou art to thyself.” “Withdraw both feet, one 
from this world, the other from the next, and thou art with 
him.” What does such language say to the understanding? 
Nothing. What does it say to the imagination? Lverything. 

III. Finally, it is the thought of the hiddén God that strength- 
ens. It strengthens, because, while it kindles the imagination 
and exalts sentiment, it leaves will and endeavor free. It gives 
men free play in the world they live in. The development of 
individual character, the progress of’ society demand this. The 
living world of use and knowledge we must have to ourselves. 
The world of circumstance and responsibility, of culture and 
duty, of study and growth, must be ours; ours to investigate 
and to comprehend; ours to conform to or to force into con- 
formity with ourselves ; ours to do battle in, to conquer, to shape ; 
ours as a school of instruction, a laboratory of experiment, a field 
of toil, a home of affection. There must be no spot too holy to 
be trodden, no peak too sacred to be scaled, no depth too awful 
to sound, no laws too solemn to be questioned, no book too 
divine to criticise, no institution too venerable to be altered, no 
creed too full of inspiration to be submitted to the search of 
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reason. Man must be free ; nay, must be compelled to do his 
own work, without interference from spectres. The intruding 
God mars his own best creation. If God is at hand to perform 
our tasks, reform our faults, save us from the consequences of 
our blunders, moral discipline is at an efd. If He answers 
questions, human wit will decay. If He makes laws, judgment 
will perish. If He sets boundaries, progress is stopped. ‘If He 
writes books, genius is stultified. If He plants institutions, 
the organizing power is of no use. Who will attempt the over- 
throw of evils that God sends, or the redress of wrongs that He 
permits, or the correction of abuses that He approves, or the 
removal! of superstitions that He encourages? Enough that He 
inspires will and braces endeavor and makes glorious the dream 
of possibility and sets the universe to the music of eternal law. 
Enough that He is at the centre, that He is the circumference 
also. The assurance that He is there gives us perfect confidence 
in the world we live in, a sense of absolute security, a complete 
faith that nothing can befall amiss to him who obeys the benig- 
nant rule of the invisible and eternal, but permanent and imma- 
nent Father of the universe. 


Il. 
ITS BIBLE. 


HE subject of this essay is “The Bible of Humanity.” 

“ Bible,” as everybody knows, means “book.” The Bible 
is the book; the special book, the book of books; the holy or 
divine book, the revealing word; the book that, in a peculiar 
manner, discloses the thought and will of Deity. 

The idea of revelation is primary in religion. God must 
reveal himself. It is as necessary as it is that water should 
flow or light shine or force act. It is the nature of water to 
flow and light to shine. He cannot remain concealed. With- 
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out expression there is no thought. Thought and expression 
are simultaneous. The divine being and the divine existence 
cannot be even contemplated separately. To be is to exist. To 
have life is to impart life. Thus the universe is the embodied 
thought of the Creator. It is God’s frozen breath. “God said, 
‘Let there be light!’” and light was. In a flash, thought be- 
came speech and speech became fact. The three were one. 
Creation is the visible demonstration of the Creator. The 
‘heavens declare his glory; the firmament showeth the work 
of his hands. Day shouts tidings of him to day ; night breathes 
knowledge of him to night. There is no articulate speech nor 
language, their voice is not heard; but their sousd, their signifi- 
cance, is felt in all the ends of the earth. The dust of the 
streets illustrates his order ; the stones proclaim his law; the 
flowers preach his beauty; the elements declare the flowing 
beneficent symmetry of his will; atoms, as well as suns, an- 
nounce the even equity of his decrees. Tell more than he tells, 
show more than he shows, give more than he gives, he cannot. 
To use the expression of Goethe, nature is “the garment we see 
him by,” not the mask that conceals him. Who now questions 
that the world is animated, quick with living powers, burning 
with intelligence, glowing with passion, throbbing with emotion, 
crowded with intentions ? . Who thinks now of a dead universe, 
of a mechanical world? The old phrase “inanimate creation” 
is falling into disuse ; for matter itself, iron, rock, diamond, is 
discovered to have no dead particle, but to be the visionary rai- 
ment that clothes for the moment invisible and imponderable 
force. It is nothing: it only’ seems to be. How foolish the 
notion that one can be zmprisoned in nature! As well talk of 
being incarcerated in light! Intelligence does not confine, it 
emancipates. 

The old conception of matter as a dull, hard, stubborn sub- 
stance, which divine power tried to manipulate, has been dis- 
pelled. Chemistry, that searching philosopher, has given us a 
new one, which Shakespeare seems to have anticipated in the 
great lines, — 


“ And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
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The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 


But this symbolic revelation does not satisfy the ordinary, 
unobservant, undiscerning, unintelligent mind. It requires a 
sensitive and trained perception, such as only the few possess. 
It is enough for an Agassiz, a Huxley, a Darwin, or a Spencer. 
The man of science needs nothing more: for he lives among, 
the living laws ; he is conscious every moment of the intimate 
relation between himself and the subtle forces that weave the 
investiture of God. His finger is laid on the very pulse of crea- 
tion. He holds in his hand the connecting threads of the per- 
petually vital cosmos. Why should he not be satisfied who 
dwells in the “ Real Presence” ? 

This revelation is enough for the poet; for the poet’s eye 
sees beauty everywhere. He says, “ Not the sun nor the sum- 
mer, but every hour and season yields its tribute of delight.” 
“Tn the woods I feel that nothing can befall me in life, no dis- 
grace, no calamity (leaving me my eyes), which nature cannot 
repair. Standing on the bare ground, my head bathed by the 
blithe air and uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism van- 
ishes. I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the universal 
Being circulate through me. I am the lover of uncontained and 
immortal beauty ; I am part and particle of God.” “The active 
enchantment reaches my dust; I dilate and conspire with the 
morning wind.” The man who feels thus in the presence of 
nature needs no other revelation, The symbols interpret them- 
selves to his awakened mind. 

But this high privilege of discernment is not for the many. 
To the many nature is a blank. It discloses nothing. Its 
supreme glories dazzle and overpower. The landscape that 
enchants a Coleridge, a Shelley, or a Ruskin is too much for 
the peasant who lives in the midst of it. To the artist and 
poet Switzerland is full of enchantments. It satisfies, exalts, 
enraptures. But to the habitual dweller in Switzerland, to the 
native there, the landscape is oppressive and discouraging. The 
Swiss is, perhaps, the least interesting personage in Europe. 
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He blackens in the gloom of his mountains, and is not radiant 
in their glory. In gorgeous climes the contrast between nature 
and humanity is painful. The eye is literally blasted by the vis- 
ion it cannot understand. 

ience the cry heard all over the earth for a spoken voice, an 
articulate word, a revelation to the ear, a message to the aver- 
age mind, an intelligible communication which cannot be mis- 
taken. Such a revelation people claim to have in their bibles. 
Every race above the savage has its bible. Each of the great 
religions of mankind has its bible. The Chinese pay homage 
to the wise words of Confucius; the Brahmans prize their Ve- 
das; the Buddhists venerate their Pitikas and many other scrip- 
tures in Sanscrit; the Zoroastrians cherish their Avesta; the 
Scandinavians their Eddas; the Greeks their oracles and the 
songs of their mighty bards. The books of the Old Testament 
constitute the bible of the Hebrews; the books of the New 
Testament constitute the bible of the Christians. To each race 
and religion its own bible is best, because intelligible to it, most 
in sympathy with its genius. 

These books contain the highest and deepest thoughts respect- 
ing man’s relations with the Infinite above him, with his fellows 
around, and with the mystery of his own inward being. There 
are found the purest* expressions of faith and hope, the finest 
aspirations after truth, the sweetest sentiments of confidence 
and trust, hymns.of praise, proverbs of wisdom, readings of the 
moral law, interpretations of providence, studies in the workings 
of destiny, rules of worship, directions for piety, prayers, proph- 
ecies, sketches of saintly character, narratives of holy lives, les- 
sons in devoutness, humility, patience, and charity. They 
express the whole upward and inward tendency of the mind. 
Nothing has place in them that is not felt to concern the soul. 
The Vedas abound, it is true, in matter so dry and dusty to us 
that we cannot read it; but it is all important to the Hindoo. 
The Old Testament contains long books of dreary chronicle and 
fanciful legend, and at least one love song, — the “ Song of Sol- 
omon.” But the chronicles are read as solemn reports of the 
providence that works in the history of nations, the legends 
are credited witii hidden meanings, and the love song is spiritu- 
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alized into a holy allegory. The New Testament contains many 
things we never care to read, and it closes with a wild, stormy 
book that is anything but edifying to the modern religious mind. 
But the allegorical interpretation glorifies all it touches, and 
changes the coarse images into divine symbols. To the believ- 
ers in a religion its own bible is inspired, however uninspired 
parts of it may seem to others. 

But why should the Christian Bible be limited to the writings 
included in the New Testament? The creative power of the 
religion was not exhausted, surely, by the first two centuries. 
These are the earliest scriptures, but not the deepest nor the 
richest. They are the first attempts at expression, — the spirit- 
ual primer of the faith, simple, fragmentary, incoherent, with 
flashes of splendor, and exquisite touches of beauty, but no 
intellectual or spiritual completeness. The genius of the reli- 
gion has been gaining in clearness and fullness as the centuries 
went by, and out of its more enlightened mind, its profounder 
experience, its wiser heart, its sweeter and more divinely kin- 
dled soul, strains have poured so strong and clear, so sweet and 
ravishing, so tender and pathetic that, compared with them, 
the writings of the New Testament are but as the feeble, pas- 
sionate utterances of a newly-born soul. If that is justly to be 
regarded as the bible of Christendom which voices Christian 
thought and feeling in greatest purity, then other names must 
stand at the head of its chapters than those of Paul or James 
or John, of Matthew, Mark or Luke, who set down the thoughts 
that struggled for utterance in the excited breasts of the earliest 
converts. The scriptures that did full justice to the Christianity 
of Palestine and Asia are not an adequate exponent of the 
Christianity that has existed in worlds then undiscovered. We 
run over the list of those who have given expression to Chris- 
tian sentiments since the apostles fell asleep, and the religion 
became detached from the crude elements that clung to it in its 
early epochs, and the names call up master minds by the score. 
Fenelon, Augustine, More, Francis de Sales, Behmen Tauler, 
Gerhardt, Swedenborg, Baxter and Brewster, Hall and ‘Fuller 
and Hooker, Vaughan and Herbert, South, Leighton, Jeremy 
Taylor, Butler, Sir Thomas Browne, Channing, Dewey, Marti- 
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neau— where do we find such various, complete, lofty expres- 
sion of the peculiar sentiments of the Christian faith as these 
and their brethren in every generation and in every church pour 
forth? These, and such as these, sounded the spiritual deeps of 
the faith, developed its thoughts, searched its secrets, tested 
its capacities, basked in its sunshine, felt the rushing wind 
of its inspiration, experienced the full measure of its joys. 
They were preachers, prophets and psalmists indeed, worthy the 
name. It is but an imperfect bible for Christendom in which 
the best words of John Bunyan and John Milton, of Henry 
More and Henry Vaughan, of Ellery Channing and Theodore 
Parker have no place. It is but an incomplete bible that con- 
tains the “ Apocalypse” and excludes Dante; that admits the 
mysticism of John and has no place for the richer mysticism of 
Tauler and Madame Guion. Bible writers are of no sect. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and wherever it blows it conse- 
crates. The Christian Bible is not finished, nor will it be fin- 
ished until the Christian heart ceases to glow with emotion, 
until the Christian conscience ceases to bear witness to moral 
truth, until the Christian spirit of aspiration burns low ; when its 
knowledge shall have passed away and its tongues shall have 
ceased, then,-and not till then, will its canon of inspired and 
inspiring scriptures be closed and sealed, and then the religion 
will have lost its power to quicken. 

But the Bible of Christendom, be it made ever so comprehen- 
sive in this way, will not satisfy the wants of humanity. The 
Religion of Humanity must have a broader word. The concep- 
tion of a Bible of Humanity has lately been in many minds. In 
the meetings of the Free Religious Association it has been 
commended. Friends of the idea on which the Association is 
founded have made careful studies towards it. One scholar 
has been toiling long in the library of the British Museum col- 
lecting and sifting the materials of which it might be composed. 
The project, if project it can be called, it is no more as yet than 
a fancy, contemplates a collection of the pearls of thought from 
the scriptures of all nations, the classification and arrangement 
of them, and their publication as a comprehensive Book of the 
Soul, which shall meet the wants of the large and increasing 
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multitude who need a more copious supply of spiritual food than 
can be furnished by the religious literature of any people. The 
idea is exceedingl¥ attractive to the generous minds and hospit- 
able hearts of modern liberals. It is of a piece with the broad 
thinking, the warm sympathetic feeling, the fervent aspirations 
‘after unity that characterize peculiarly the new epoch of faith. 
It is rational, too * for if it be once conceded that the bibles of 
the race are, like their literature, expressions of the human 
mind in its natural moods, it must follow directly that all these 
expressions, supposing them to be equally genuine, are of ‘equal 
validity. If of equal sincerity, they are of equal value. No race 
has the monopoly of religious faith or religious expression, of 
aspiration, joy, praise, moral reverence. Emotions of gratitude, 
virtues of loyalty and truth, graces of patience, meekness, hu- 
mility, are as respectable and beautiful in Persia as in Palestine, 
on the plains of India or the steppes of Tartary, as in fields of 
Galilee or on the Mount of Olives. Prayer breathed under the 
shadow of the Himalayas is as venerable and acceptable as 
prayer breathed under the shadow of Sinai, or beneath the 
olives of Gethsemane. Religious emotion, however various in 
“ mood or complexion, is of essentially the same stuff and uses 
substantially the same forms of speech. Every living soul 
touches India and China and Egypt and Judea in the course of 
its inward experiences, and in hours of devotion finds itself per- 
fectly at home with the devotees, prophets, teachers, saints and 
sages of every clime and people. The variety of genius and 
temperament in the several races of mankind instead of mak- 
ing their spiritual sympathy impracticable, simply makes it rich 
and enchanting. It enables them to voice all the changes of 
key in the perpetually varying moods of the soul, to do full jus- 
tice to every shade of sound, to satisfy the possible hunger of 
every heart. It is not unreasonable, therefore, but quite the 
contrary, to meditate the assemblage, on equal terms, of the 
vital scriptures of all lands. They are peers and they are broth- 
ers; though bearing different names and clothed in different gar- 
ments of speech and decorated with different orders of imagery, 
they are all members of the same royal and priestly family. 
Such a conception of the Bible of Humanity has a fine sig- 
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nificance, too, in view of that ultimate pacification of religions 
of which the sanguine dream and for which the enthusiastic 
hope. The battles of the bibles are the most terrible to con- 
template. They are battles of inspiration with itself: the divine 
word is disputatious and self-contradictory: the Holy Spirit 
tears and wounds its own heart: God denies his own affirma- 
tion, and flings defiance into his own face. If we could make 
the bibles of the world take hands, the worshipers of the bibles 
would, ere long, drop their swords. Could it once be fairly 
shown that the texture of sentiment in them all is the same; 
that when either of them makes its dominant chord ring clear, 
the others respond by a low murmur or a joyous chime ; that 
the water of life in them sparkles clear as crystal in all their 
jars, vases, and communion-cups, and that, whatever the shape 
of the vessel the believer drank from, he always drank the 
same elixir and always experienced the same exhilaration, — 
could this be fairly illustrated as it would be by a collection of 
the most expressive texts, the bitter old rivalries of faith would 
receive a strong rebuke. Zealots could not justify any longer 
their hateful intolerance. If jealousy and hate continued, they 
would do it in direct defiance of the authority to which they 
pretend to bow. People who read the same bible may hate 
each other: not, however, as readers of the bible. That is the 
standing argument against their hate; and to that argument 
hate will sometimes yield. The simultaneous reading of the 
same bible by all who read any bible at all would, at all events, 
aid in the establishment of a genuine Truce of God. 

To this scheme of a Bible of Humanity it has been objected 
that bibles cannot be manufactured. True: but canons of scrip- 
ture can be arranged with deliberate selection of materials. 
This was done in the case of the Hebrew canon by the learned 
men who decided what writings should be admitted and what 
excluded. It was done in the case of the Christian canon, the 
greatest care being taken to cull out from a large mass of litera- 
ture the books that have been preserved under the name of 
“New Testament,” and to arrange them in order as they stand, 
It is simply proposed to do the same thing on a more extended 
scale. Nobody thinks of manufacturing a bible, but only of 
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arranging and classifying one. The materials exist, and only 
wait to be combined. The bible is written, and only waits for 
an editor. Nor would the process of selection be difficult but 
for the immense extent of the literature to be surveyed ; for the 
crucibles of time have been at work so long that the gold is well 
separated from the alloy. The gems are ready polished for the 
setting. 

Still, noble as this conception of a Bible of Humanity is, it 
fails to meet the full demand ot the enlightened mind. And for 
this reason: The bibles of the world express too exclusively the 
technically religious, the theological attitudes, and devotional 
moods of the mind. They consist too exclusively of hymns 
and prayers, of pious allegories and symbols, literal precepts, 
proverbs, and maxims of duty. They have a peculiar monotony 
about them which fatigues. Their atmosphere is too highly rari- 
fied for general wholesome breathing. They do not so much 
bring divine things near as hold them up before the eye, out of 
the hand’s reach. Their lofty tone is discouraging to ordinary 
emotion, which cannot attempt such ethereal flights, and takes 
refuge in literatures that live closer down to the ground. A 
man’s bible should be next his heart ; so close to his best senti- 
ments that it will put him into immediate relations with divine 
things, while yet he is sitting at his door. It should be to him 
the most natural book, not the most unnatural. The easiest, 
not the most difficult, for him to read; the freshest and sweet- 
est, not the “best preserved” merely ; the perennial living, not 
the “ providentially transmitted.” 

It is an open secret that neither the Old nor the New Testa- 
ment meets this requirement. Our Bible is much less read than 
its reputation would seem to imply, or its place in the regards of 
Christendom render imperative. It is more praised than pe- 
rused, more celebrated than studied. It is diligently circulated ; 
it is conspicuously displayed on ornamental shelves and centre 
tables: but the familiar converse with it, where the reading is 
not made a sacred duty, is not common. And the reason is, 
that the Bible, taken in its own character, is too remote from 
the natural sympathies of men. It is oriental and mystical. 
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They must “get up” an interest in it which they do not feel 
and do not know how to cultivate. 

But the thoughts of God should not be remote. We need not 
go to Jerusalem to find them; we need not clothe them in ori- 
ental language. Bible thoughts are simply dest thoughts, and 
best thoughts may come to the mind when the man is studying, 
exploring, talking with his neighbors, traveling in Oregon or 
California, roaming over the fields of history, or spending an 
hour with his intimate friends. There are books of science that 
bring the mind into very close proximity to the divine mind, and 
awaken feelings of the most tender awe and affection. There 
are books of history that introduce one to the dealings of Provi- 
dence with human affairs in such a way that intelligence seems 
to be admitted into the very secrets of the divine arrangements, 
and the soul is compelled to bow the head.and bend the knee as 
in the presence of the Father who worketh hitherto and always. 
There are books of biography, Plutarch’s Lives, Carlyle’s Crom- 
well, Frederick, Sterling, Lives of Hodson, Charlotte Bronte, 
Thomas Arnold, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Ware, Robert Hall, 
scores of others, that reach the hidden places of the heart, 
stir noble emotions, exalt ideals of human character, inspire 
heroism, deepen charity, kindle aspiration, give new conception 
of the dignity of duty and the heavenliness of love, and open 
an entirely new sense of the intimate relations between the 
divine and the human. There are poems that excite the purest 
feelings of worship, that make the heart tremble with awe, glow 
with gratitude, soar with ecstasy, burn with enthusiasm, melt 
with pity, and throb with joy. There are works of fiction by 
such men as Richter, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Marian Evans, to name none but the best, that are more 
effective than the Psalms of David, or idyls of Ruth, or para- 
bles from the great Teacher’s lips, in engaging interest in the 
sorrows and joys, the fortunes and misfortunes, the heights and 
depths, of human life and character. 

Why are not books like these worthy of the sacred name of 
“bible” if they do bible work? Scriptures there are bearing 
the names, not of Isaiah or Solomon or David, but of Plato, 
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Fichte, Carlyle, Emerson, Spinoza, which rank high in the 
teaching, consoling, inspiring, illuminating of the race. Shall 
they be put down as secular and profane because they were not 
written in Hebrew and composed in Judea? Shall the soul 
reject them on the plea that the writings of Moses are older, 
that the works of Paul have the authentication of the church? 

No one will, I trust, be so absurd as to imagine that I advo- 
cate the binding all these books, or a selection of them, together 
in one big volume, to be called ‘“ The Holy Bible of Humanity.” 
Binding books together between pasteboard covers is not neces- 
sary to their performance of a very sacred office. They can do 
their work as well unbound, and even better; for they can be 
more easily handled. The putting of our common Bible be- 
tween covers, and calling it the sacred volume, has been pro- 
ductive of great mischief. For it has in a measure helped to 
take the writings out of the category of literature. By giving 
the volume a peculiar shape, and stamping on it a peculiar 
mark, the impression was conveyed that it had a singular char- 
acter. If the collection were distributed through several vol- 
umes, and labeled “Early Hebrew Literature” or “ Early Chris- 
tian Literature,” the charm would be broken. It is the unity 
of the volume that keeps up the illusion of unity in its con- 
tents. But all scripture is not in the Bible, —could not be in 
any printed bible; nor is all that is in the Bible good scripture. 
I am thankful to recognize scriptures so many that the thought 
of binding them up cannot be entertained by the most auda- 
cious mechanical arts. 

Thus, at all events, one old and pernicious superstition is 
avoided, — that of reading the whole Bible through as a sacred 
duty. Our grandfathers did this; and in doing it fancied they 
had served God well, and earned reward in heaven. At least 
this can be said, that no man can read the Bible of Humanity 
through. No one need attempt to deal With it as a pious under- 
taking, a mental pilgrimage, a piece of devout job-work. The 
Bible of Humanity is a literature; or, rather, an order, a level, 
a range, of literature, — the literature of the soul. It is found 
in strata all over the earth. It crops out everywhere, — in all 
intellectual formation, in every kind of mental rock. It is 
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known at once by two distinct peculiarities which cannot be 
mistaken. 

I, It meets common and universal wants. That which we 
call Bible is not for the few, but for the many. It concerns 
itself with the principles that all acknowledge, with moral 
laws that all confess themselves bound to obey. They ex- 
press moods of feeling in which all, under certain circum- 
stances, share: moods of highest feeling which are universal. 
The Bible, under any view of its comprehensiveness, is not an 
expression of the wisdom of the worldly wise, whose number is 
limited ; nor of the cultivated, who are necessarily few; nor of 
the privileged in station, who are a class. It is not a book of 
the reason, dealing with pure philosophy; nor of the intellect, 
dealing with physical’ or metaphysical science; nor of the under- 
standing, dealing with matters of business. It is not a scholar’s 
text-book, — if it were the multitude could not read it; nor is it 
a politician’s manual,— in that case it would have no meaning 
for the millions who have no capacity for politics, or no taste for 
them. It is not a book which may be perused with delight by 
some particular class of men, antiquarians, for example, or his- 
torians, poets, or philologists. It is a book of the /eart, taking 
the word “heart” in its most comprehensive sense. It is a 
book of the moral and religious sentiments, which are, and 
which alone are, universal, the property and the peculiarity of 
mankind. The sentiments of adoration, veneration, praise, long- 
ing, belong to the race everywhere ; not in its superior, but also 
in its inferior condition. We know them to be the staple of all 
bibles. So identical are they in substance that the very language 
in which they clothe themselves is the same. Except for a pecu- 
liarity of coloring, due to the stern Hebrew soil from which they 
spring, the Psalms of David might be read anywhere on the 
planet. They are read feelingly and responsively in Chicago 
ana San Francisco, at the opposite extremities of the earth. 
The magnificent hymn of the Greek Cleanthes would not be 
out of place in the collection of Hebrew songs, — less still in 
the Book of Job, or the Old-Testament Apocrypha. The splen- 
did outbursts of Persian adoration would but add to the lustre 
of the most brilliant passages in the prophets. When from time 
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to time I have read as Sunday lessons extracts from the scrip- 
tures of India, those who suspected that they were not in our 
Bible never suggested that they were unworthy of being there. 

The moral sentiment is still more universal in its reach than 
the religious, because it comes closer to practical experience. 
The ten commandments, with a few trifling variations, are writ- 
ten in the sacred codes of the most dissimilar peoples, showing 
the unity and the ubiquity of the sentiment of duty. All the 
bibles contain something like a version of the decalogue. Enun- 
ciate the “Golden Rule,” and echoes come murmuring from the 
consciences of men round the globe. The sweetest lessons of 
charity are repeated over and over by Egyptian and Syrian, by 
European and Asiatic lips. The heart of mankind grows these 
natural flowers of every conceivable color and form. The prin- 
ciples that constitute the good life are universal. There is but 
one essential type of the perfect character. Individual traits 
may be local or national. Qualities are differently emphasized, 
proportioned, and shaded, but the basis is ever the same’ 

The literature that is written on the level of these moral and 
spiritual sentiments is bible literature, human literature, litera- 
ture of the general heart. No bible is fit to be called such that 
can be enjoyed by a single tribe or nation, that can be outgrown 
in a hundred or two of years. If it cannot be translated into 
many tongues, if it does not meet a response in a world-wide 
and a world-deep experience, if it is not found native to certain 
immensely broad strata of human feeling, then it is not bible, 
and deserves no place in biblical literature. Large portions of 
the Old Testament are of this character: whole books, in fact, 
are there which interest none but antiquarians; whole books 
are there which do not really interest so small a class as these. 
The New Testament comprises much that is incidental and 
local, the small concerns of Palestinian or Asiatic communities, 
trifling matters of dispute, arguments on questions long forgot- 
ton, theories and discussions that never concerned many and 
now concern none, rules of practice that have become obsolete, 
maxims of conduct that have lost their application, letters ad- 
dressed to some passing emergency, one poem, the Apoca- 
lypse, that is curious as a piece of literature, but of absolutely 
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no moment, and of even less than none in a religious point of 
view, a book that owes its sacredness to its unintelligibleness. 
These are not genuine bible, and the infrequency with which 
they are read, the difficulty of understanding their meaning, the 
falling away of sympathy from their contents, proves by the 
testimony of the general instinct that they do not belong to 
the class of sacred literature. Bibles must answer to universal 
needs. 

II. The other criterion of the genuine bible literature is that 
it shall communicate moral power. The test of inspiration is 
the power to inspire. This is the very definition of inspiration 
given in the so often misquoted text of “Timothy:” “ All scrip- 
ture, given by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine, 
reproof, eorrection, instruction in righteousness.” Which is as 
much as*saying that the scripture which is not profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, instruction in righteousness, is not 
given by inspiration of God. The compilers of the New Testa- 
ment omitted very curious books on the ground that they were 
uot thus profitable. Luther spoke contemptuously of the Epis- 
tle of James, called it “an epistle of straw,” because it treated 
slightingly the doctrine of justification by faith, which was the 
spiritual battle-cry of the revolt against the Church of Rome. 
Swedenborg rules out of Bible literature the Pauline Epistles on 
the ground that they are controversial and didactic writings, 
and contain no hidden spiritual sense. These judgments may 
both be arbitrary, but the judgment that is not arbitrary is the 
unconsciously exercised judgment of the great multitude of 
Christian men and women. Examine, if you have opportunity, 
the copies of the Bible that are read privately or in the family 
circle, and see how unerringly the wheat is separated from the 
chaff. The pencil marks, and the dog’s ears, and the prints of fin- 
gers are clustered together at the chapters and verses that nour- 
ish the heart, fill its emptiness, brace its weakness, solace its 
loneliness, comfort its sorrow, still the tempest of its grief, exalt 
its confidence, and brighten its hope. These are the living 
scriptures, and all the rest to them are dead. 

Tried by this test of power to inspire, what legions of volumes, 
unrecognized and disavowed by Romanist Council and Protestant 
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Bible Society steal from the alcoves of secular libraries and 
quietly range themselves in the line of sacred scriptures, — 
treatises of philosophy somé of them, immortal dialogues of 
Plato, discourses of Socrates, poems of Shakespeare, the Brown- 
ings, novels like “ Adam Bede” and “ Romola,” “Oliver Twist” 
and “ Barnaby Rudge,” “ The Newcomes,” which touch the deep- 
est places of the heart. It matters not how the book be called, 
— drama, fiction, epic, ballad, lyric, narrative, biography, — if it 
does this work it is holy. If it inspires, it is inspired: the help- 
ing word is the divine word. The portal of the famous Alexan- 
drine library bore, we are told, the inscription, “ Medicine for 
the Mind:” that is what the Bible claims to be. Did these 
ancients suppose that all books were bibles? Their libraries 
were not then, like ours, full of cheap rubbish in the shape of 
paper-covered novels and sentimental verses. Theirs must have 
been “ books that were books.” But books that are books are 
bibles. , 

Let one who needs the calm of contemplation take up the 
poems of Emerson or Tennyson, of Browning or Matthew 
Arnold, and read almost at random, not lightly passing over “In 
Memoriam,” and not failing to read “ Rugby Chapel.” For the 
rousing of the moral nature to earnest purpose and resolve, for 
the awakening from sleep of the sentiments of truth, sincerity, 
justice, there is nothing so good as the earlier writings of 
Thomas Carlyle—the “Sartor Resartus,” “Chartism,” “ Past 
and Present,” “ Tracts for the Times.” 

Is a man afflicted with the disease of bigotry, let him trace 
the progress of religious ideas ; let him muse with Volney over 
the ruins of the once magnificent House of the Sun at Baalbec; 
let him wonder with Layard over the mounds beneath which 
time has buried Ninevch’s winged bulls; let him explore the 
rock chapels of Hindostan, desolate now for centuries, or stum- 
ble about with Stephens among the sacred monuments of Cen- 
tral America, whose history vanished with the race that used 
them; let him endeavor to find the venerable beliefs of India 
and Egypt, and to unveil the thoughts that were hidden within 
the world-renowned “mysteries” of Greece; and, seeing how 
the mightiest priesthoods have passed away, and the creeds of 
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nations been forgotten; he will cease to vex himself about the 
cobwebs in his neighbor’s brain. 

Is he, on the other hand, tormented by doubts about Provi- 
dence, let him take up the narrative of some particular epoch, — 
the story of the Decline of the Roman Empire, the account of 
the Reformation, of the Thirty Years’ War, Carlyle’s “ History 
of the French Revolution,” and learn from such books that God 
guides the world with firm hand, always bringing results from 
causes, and never failing to raise up the right man at the right 
hour. 

Does one need peace of mind, there is the delicious region 
opened by the writers on natural history, the wonderful econo- 
mies of trees and plants, the curious structures and habits of 
animals. Let one visjt the Alps with Tyndall, go with Huber 
among the bees, explore with Mr. White the marvels of the lit- 
tle village of Selborne, and the belief will sweetly steal into his 
mind that the care which watches over beavers and bees will 
not desert him. 

For the serious sickness of the mind, for chronic despondency 
and deep-seated sorrow, for loneliness and bereavement, nothing 
is at once so soothing and stimulating as biography — the lives 
of great and good men. These are scriptures indeed! See 
from them how little a space one sorrow makes in life. See 
scarce a page, perhaps, given to some grief similar to your 
own, and how triumphantly the life sails on beyond it! You 
thought the wing was broken: it was but a feather that was 
bruised. See what life leaves behind it when all is done, —a sum- 
mary of positive facts far out of the regions of sorrow and suf- 
fering, linking themselves to the being of the world. Read, you 
who bear about a life-long burden which you cannot speak of 
and which no sympathy will aid you to bear, — read Talfourd’s 


“Memorial of Charles Lamb,” and see how sweetly, patiently, 
thankfully a gentle nature can drink a cup bitterer than death. 
Who can speak of discouragements and gricfs in the presence 
of a man like Frederick Robertson or a woman like Charlotte 
Bronte? Who can despair of human nature while reading 
the biography of Fowel Baxton or of Blanco White or of -the 
Baron Bunsen? Works like these are not numerous. The less, 
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therefore, is the difficulty of finding them when required. They 
stand out from the mass of ephemeral literature like evergreens 
amid trees that have dropped their leaves on the ground at the 
first chill of the autumn. Whole forests of ephemeral literature 
perish annually as their single season of popularity passes away. 
Books of mere entertainment ; books which give a momentary 
4,ensation of pleasure to idle minds, which communicate thoughts 
that engage attention for a few hours, from a few persons ; books 
of luxury; books of amusement; sentimental tales and verses 
that charm with a pleasing but superficial emotion ; books of 
polemics and passion flutter and buzz for a moment and are for- 
gotten. They neither teach, correct, instruct, nor console: the 
books that do this are eternal. 

When Pastor Robinson addressed the Pilgrims, on the eve of 
their departure in search of religious freedom, he expressed his 
conviction that more light would break yet out of God’s word. 
It was a great saying for the time. But a greater saying is 
given to more modern lips, the expression of a faith that more 
word will come to light, and that this word will be discovered 
outside of the heathen and Christian scriptures, outside of all 
so-called bibles, in the mass of those noble literatures which at 
once give expression to the holiest moods of the mind and 


nourish them. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


FROM “THE WORLD-PRIEST,” BY LEOPOLD SCHEFER, AUTHOR OF 
“THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY.” 


HAT was a false and heartless thing to say: 
He is unmercifully damned to hell, 
To pain and torment and unending woe, 
Who, here on earth, has disobeyed God’s law, 
And trodden under foot his holy will. — 
But were a thousand lives to follow this, 
Yet were this life unique, forever so. — 
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Then for the individual man in vain 

The universe has stood, then all in vain 

His mother bore him, sun and moon in vain 
For him have shone, yea, God himself hath spent 
On him for naught his labor, force, and strength, 
Both for all time and all eternity, 

Who has not come, as man, to be a man, 
Though only simple, and of childish mind. 

One human being’s loss of happiness, 

To him, to his, and the fair universe, 

Is greater, sadder, more irreparable, 

Than if a blight had come upon the Spring, 
Than if a star should, like a blasted bud, 
Untimely fall from the great Tree of Life. 
Then learn, O man, to fathom all the depth 
And weigh the worth of thy momentous life! 
Each gleam of sunlight, every drop from heaven, 
Each breath of thine, is a peculiar gift ; 

Far costlier, a thousand times more precious, 
Each thought, each fresh emotion of the heart! 
Be not astounded, every hour, at this: 

Else would astonishment break down thy life! 
No: feel it once for all with world-wide sense ; 
Then be the thought borne in upon thy soul, — 
Thy day of life declineth like the sun’s! 

To lose thyself is the extremest loss: 

Then hold thy life to be a sacred thing! 

All is to thee as thou art in thyself! 

This life thou never shalt hereafter live ; 

And sacred means secluded, singular. 

To win thyself is highest gain for thee, 

Yea, for the Spirit of the Universe. 

Hell is no more nor less than nothingness ; 
Heaven is no more nor less than a right life. 


CHARLES T. Brooks. 
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A STUDY OF VOLTAIRE. 


VERY age is no doubt engaged to some extent in revising 
the estimates of great men and great events which have 
come down to it from the past. Nothing is more common than 
to hear men speak of science as if it were a modern invention 
to which there was nothing corresponding one hundred or dne 
thousand years ago. But in reality the genesis of science ante- 
dates the beginning of the human race. It began when the 
first animal noticed the recurrence of phenomena. As the neb- 
ulous haze that was before all worlds contained potentially all 
the bright stars and galaxies that begem our evening sky, so 
that first perception of recurrence contained potentially the sci- 
ence of Faraday and Huxley and Lyell. The particular science 
of criticism is no more a modern invention than science in gen- 
eral. But as the present century is characterized by such splen- 
dor of scientific attainment as may well reduce to insignificance 
in this respect all previous ages, so are the critical researches of 
the time so broad and deep that criticism is very naturally 
regarded by the uncritical as a “terrible man-child,” rather than 
as a giant who has at length arrived at years of discretion. 
And the time is peculiarly one of revision. How many of the 
questions once thought to be closed have been re-opened! 
How many of the stories that delighted us in our youth have 
been remanded to the limbo of exploded fancies and traditions. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s apple and William Tell’s have both fallen 
into disrepute. So, too, has the nice story about Pocahontas, 
and Galileo’s “Eppure st muove,”’ and many other idols, till one 
asks, “ Will George Washington’s cherry-tree survive this raging 
storm? In this fierce heat will not his little hatchet be dis- 
solved and pass off into imperceptible gas and nothingness ?” 
The researches of philologists are throwing so much light on 
the beginnings of national and religious life, and are disabusing 
us of so much conceit and narrowness hitherto considered neces- 
sary to our Christian orthodoxy, that there is danger of our re- 
bounding too far, and of our becoming too abject and indiscrim- 
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inate in our reverence of extra-C ::stian words and institutions. 
The Vedas and the Avesta, tue Institutes of Menu and the 
Doctrine of the Mean no doubt contain immortal sentences, — 
sentences that across so many ages still thrill us with a pas- 
sionate delight. But the old Hebrew prophets also had juice 
in them, and David sang some tolerable hymns, and the New 
Testament abounds in sentences that ask no odds of any exter- 
nal circumstance or authority to be remembered by a thousand 
geherations yet to come. 

It is not now the remote ages of antiquity, but periods adja- 

cent to our own, that make the most demand upon our justice 
and our charity. It may be that neighboring centuries, like 
neighboring towns and villages, are apt to cherish hostile feel- 
ings and to nurse & deadly feud. Certain it is that nine- 
teenth-century men have for the most part a very unhandsome 
way of speaking of the eighteenth century. It was the century 
of coarseness and crudity, of doubt and unbelief, — of Mephis- 
topheles, “the spirit that denies.” There is much truth in these 
charges, and yet it is very certain that the eighteenth century 
was not an accidental period. It existed, like all the other cen- 
turies, by divine right. It came in the divine order. It had 
to come between the seventeenth and the nineteenth. These 
could never have been spliced together without that piece be- 
tween, — all dead of color as it was until at last the blood of 
revolution dashed it with a sudden glow. There was no other 
_way out of feudalism and ecclesiastical abominations and con- 
straints. Without shedding of blood there was no remission, 
But it took all the century to prepare the weapons for that 
blood-shedding. Without Voltaire and Rousseau and Montes- 
quieu and the Encyclopedists, the 14th of July, 1789, would 
have been like other nameless days, instead of seeing the fall of 
the Bastile aud the beginning of a new order for all Europe. 

The eighteenth century found its great personal representative 
in Voltaire. He epitomized its greatness and its littleness, its 
earnestness and its frivolity, its hope and its despair. He was 
six years old at the beginning of the century, and lived an 
active life in the full possession of his mental faculties till 1778. 
History is much more than Biography; but in the popular 
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apprehension, though Voltaire himself instituted a new order in 
his “Age of Louis XIV.,” the two things are easily confounded. 
It simplifies things mightily to make a man synonymous with a 
period, and love or hate in him its various attributes. This 
method has been rigorously applied to Voltaire. The eighteenth 
century has been hated and anathematized in him to an extent 
quite out of proportion with his merits or his blame. He was 
the greatest, but he did not stand alone. Rousseau and Mon- 
tesquieu and Diderot did their full share of such work as was 
to be done, and across the channel John Locke and Sir Isaac 
Newton had made all these men possible. Besides, it would be 
easier to understand the eighteenth century without Voltaire 
than Voltaire without the e.ghteenth centurygwhich in its turn 
is utterly inexplicable without the middle ages for a commentary 
and interpreter. 

Of late there has been a growing disposition to revise the 
current estimate of the eighteenth century, and see whether 
out of this Nazareth also did not come some good thing; and 
this disposition has almost inevitably been accompanied by a 
more critical and sympathetic attitude with reference to Vol- 
taire. The current year has welcomed two elaborate studies of 
his life and genius, one by no less a person than Frederick 
Strauss of “ Leben Jesu” notoriety, the other by John Morley, 
the scholarly and able editor of “The Fortnightly Review.” 
Fresh from the perusal of the latter work, I desire to indicate 
its character with as much fullness as'the limits of an article 
will permit. 

Voltaire has had so many biographers, that, if he could have 
carried out intentions similar to Dr. Johnson’s against Boswell 
when he heard that he was going to write his life, he would 
have been a wholesale murderer. The most of his biographers 
have been either partisans or bigots. Carlyle’s famous essay — 
one of the best of all that goodly company of Biographical 
Essays for which we are so much indebted to his fervid genius 
—was the first striking exhibition of a different and higher 
tone. That essay was as just as.it was possible for Carlyle to 
be in speaking of Voltaire. It was imaginative reason criticising 
the understanding. It was Teutonic formlessness and chaos 
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criticising Gallic nicety and precision. Tried by such standards, 
of course the brilliant Frenchman came to grief. Again, the 
conscience of Carlyle was educated by John Knox and his sys- 
tem and tradition ; Voltaire’s was demoralized by Jesuitism and 


a church — 
“Which stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the Devil in.” 


What must the first, so stiff and stark, think of the second, 
so yielding and compliant? Considering the differences in the 
men, Carlyle’s estimate of Voltaire must be considered almost 
flattering. Naturally enough he prefers Shakespeare’s trage- 
dies, and is hard upon the personal morality of the great here- 
siarch ; and to sum up he can call him nothing better than the 
prince of Persifleurs, one who loved victory, yes, triumph, and 
fought for it, whose genius was not meditative but argumenta- 
tive, who had not a deep love of truth, who had no reverence, 
the highest thing in man. Serious charges these, and not 
wholly without warrant. At the same time Carlyle admits 
the man’s enormous industry, his active benevolence, his ten- 
der-heartedness, his vast and orderly array of information, — 
an armory of weapons every one of which he knew where to 
find and howto handle. The man was a hero to his valets. 
Those who knew him best loved him most, —a fact far enough 
from being discreditable. Heine said, “We should forgive our 
enemies, but not until they are hung.” Voltaire forgave his 
when he had gibbeted them in his writings. 

In Mr. John Morley, Voltaire has found a very different critic 
from Carlyle: a man of the understanding like Voltaire himself, 
without genius or imagination, without any of Carlyle’s poetic 
and suggestive quality, and yet it seems to us a man admirably 
fitted for the task in hand. He is a professional critic, but a 
natural one also; is incapable of partisanship; can see every- 
thing in “the dry light;” evidently a Comtist, but one who 
calls no man master, not even Comte, from whom he is always 
free to differ. The merits of his style are not always striking. 
For the most part it is very simple and clear, but it is some- 
times clumsy and ponderous, and is without any positive grace 
or charm. It prevails by dint of its sincerity. You feel sure 
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that the writer has something to say, and that he is saying it as 
quickly and precisely as he can. 

Mr. Morley’s estimate of Voltaire is not so different from Car- 
lyle’s as we should antecedently anticipate in view of the differ- 
ence in the critics. For one thing, it is developed with more 
reference to the chronologic sequence of events. In minor mat- 
ters the two are pretty well agreed. Morley is at times the 
sterner of the two in his constructions, and is by no means 
given to palliating obvious faults and misdemeanors. But he 
would not agree with Carlyle that Voltaire was merely the 
Prince of Persifleurs. He claims for him a fundamental ear- 
nestness, and makes good his claim by simply showing us the 
facts. His manner was the manner of a Perszfleur. His spirit 
was the spirit of a reformer, a hater of eighteenth-century lies 
and shams, as hearty and sincere as Carlyle has been in his 
hatred of nineteenth-century lies and shams, and if more bitter, 
only because the things he fought against were more infernal 
than any that Carlyle has bruised his heart against. That laugh 
of Voltaire’s, by which Carlyle is so.much troubled, Morley ana- 
lyzes, and detects in it an element of sadness and despair. Men 
had to laugh or die: the time was foul with the unburied corpses 
of so many monstrous usages. 

In a preliminary chapter Mr. Morley sets forth in general 
terms his views of Voltaire’s life and work, and criticises with 
much force and freedom certain attitudes and opinions that bear 
upon him and his period. He was the leader of the eighteenth- 
century Renaissance, the very eye of modern illumination. It 
was he who conveyed to his generation in a multitude of forms 
the consciousness at once of the power and the rights of human 
intelligence. He said that Montesquieu had recovered the lost 
title-deeds of humanity. It was more true of himself. The 
fourscore volumes which he wrote are the fruit and the expo- 
nent of a spirit of encyclopedic curiosity and productiveness. 
Everything that he wrote was his own. That which did not 
belong to him peculiarly he made his own by his genius for 
assimilation. He vitally appropriated, and stamped with his 
peculiar personality, all that he did not originate. 

Voltaire was a stupendous power, not only because his style 
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was lucid and his method vital, but because he saw many new 
things for which others were dimly groping. He had none of 
Fontenelle’s coldness and dread of din and danger. His place 
was always in the centre of the fight. Whatever may be said 
of Voltaire’s moral size, he hated tyranny, and insisted on giv- 
ing his abhorrence a voice. “If he was bitter, he was still 
direct. If he was often a mocker in form, he was always seri- 
ous in meaning and laborious in matter.” - Allowing that the 
battle was demoralized by its virulence, Mr. Morley contends 
that it was better so than if it had been demoralized by cow- 
ardice, as the same battle is (he thinks) in the nineteenth century. 

One of the best points made in the introduction is against 
the shallow and uncritical charge that Voltaire was a skeptic. 
Whatever else he was, he was not this. He had as little of the 
skeptic in him as Bossuet or Butler, and was much less capa- 
ble of becoming one than DeMaistre or Paley. He could not 
“slumber tranquilly on the pillow of doubt” as could Mon- 
taigne. He was a dogmatic destroyer. He put the great ques- 
tion boldly, and he answered it. Say what we will of his answer, 
it had no taint of skepticism. Montaigne had for his motto, 
“What do I know?” Voltaire, asking himself the same ques- 
tion (which Montaigne answered, “ Next to nothing” ), answered, 
“That the Church is ‘the Infamous ;’ that Christianity is, what 
Tacitus said it was, a crazy superstition.” There was no skep- 
ticism here. 

Another opinion successfully rebutted is that which makes 
Voltaire a mere man of the world. “Who does not know this 
temper of the man of the world which is the world’s worst ene- 
my? His inexhaustible patience with abuses, that only torment 
others ; his apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not be 
so precisely true as one might wish, and institutions that are 
not altogether so useful as some might think possible ; his cor- 
diality towards progress and improvement in a general way, and 
his coldness or antipathy to each progressive proposal in par- 
ticular.” These sentences da not describe Voltaire. Wrong 
doing and injustice were not simply words upon his lips: they 
went as knives to his heart. He suffered with the victim, and 
consumed with rage against oppression. 
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With equal ardor he threw himself against the enemies of 
intellectual freedom and development. ‘It was all one fight to 
him: the fight with the bloodthirsty inquisition, and the fight 
for thorough intellectual emancipation. Indeed it was because 
the Inquisition crushed and mutilated men’s minds through 
their bodies that it seemed to him the prince of devils. His 
movement was primarily intellectual, because it was primarily 
and directly a reaction against the subordination of the intel- 
lectual to the moral side of men, carried to an excess that was 
fraught with fatal mischief. 

It is undeniable that the genius of Voltaire was negative and 
destructive. He did not even try to “build up again the waste 
places,” made waste by his remorseless criticism. Allowing 
this to be so, Mr. Morley is not disposed to blame him for being 
able to rest contented with an all but purely critical reserve, 
leaving reconstruction for the future to determine. The fatal 
quality of his countrymen from Descartes to Comte has been 
the lack of such ability. They must make a new synthesis im- 
mediately, in place of the old one destroyed by their analysis. 
And does it not involve a misconception of the methods of 
progress to place in the calendar of benefactors only those who 
have built up positive truth to the exclusion of those who have 
with pain and kabor demolished impudent error ? 

If the reader should stop short with Mr. Morley’s introduc- 
tion, he would probably think more highly of Voltaire than after 
reading the succeeding chapters. The particulars weaken a lit- 
tle the force of the introductory generalization. The first chap- 
ter following the introduction is devoted to Voltaire’s visit to 
England, and its probable influences upon his thought and the 
direction of his subsequent career. He went to England in his 
thirty-third year. Up to that time his life had been remarkably 
brilliant, but at the same time remarkably frivolous. But his 
whole life, before this time and after, was a unit in -its industry 
and its unwearying search for knowledge. Amid countless dis- 
sipations he found time to write thousands of verses, tragic and 
lyrical, to pursue many lines of study, and to well begin that 
enormous correspondence out of which seven thousand letters 
have already been given to the world, while as many more will 
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probably yet see the light. In 1716, he was thrown into the 
Bastile on suspicion of having written certain verses for which 
he was not in the least responsible. He turned his living burial 
to benefit by studying and writing all the time, where before he 
had been much in society. Every student of Voltaire must 
have felt the restlessness of his character, or rather of his con- 
dition. He began thus early, on his release from the Bastile, 
that “going to and fro in the earth,.and walking up and down 
‘in it,” which many deem only another indication of his kinship 
with the wicked one, famed for his traveling propensities. Mor- 
ley contrasts him in this respect with Goethe, who never saw 
London or Paris or Vienna, and made no journey, save the 
famous one to Italy. Voltaire was here, there, and everywhere 
till he was nearly sixty years old. Between his haste and tumult 
and Goethe’s stationariness and calm the contrast is indeed re- 
markable. But it may be questioned whether Voltaire’s move- 
ment was not more creditable than Goethe’s repose. It was the 
price he paid for his freedom and boldness in a time when his 
hand was against every man and every man’s hand against him, 
He liked peace and quiet well enough. He liked still better 
fighting “the Infamous.” After he got to Ferney, he was as 
quiet as Goethe at Weimar. He might have been quiet before 
if he had been as indifferent as Goethe was to éverything but 
his own culture and happiness. 

In 1725, we find him again in the Bastile. For what? For- 
sooth, because he had given. a young nobleman as good as he 
sent, had been caned by his minions, and had tried in vain to 
provoke him to single combat. The Duke of Rohan’s sword 
was too sacred to .be fleshed in Voltaire’s person, which be- 
longed to the middle class. But there came a time when the 
blood of the nobility flowed in torrents to redress that insult to 
Voltaire. For that insult, and his subsequent imprisonment 
and inability to procure any legal redress, opened his eyes to 
the cruelty and stupidity of the existing order. Disgust and 
peril drove him across the English Channel, and in England 
the seeds of revolution in his nature were so fructified that in 
due time they bore abundant fruit, — fruit now enjoyed by thou- 
sands who cannot name the tree it grew upon without a sneer. 
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Voltaire had been simply a poet until he went to England. 
He had begun the “ Henriad ;” he had written tragedies still 
very popular in France, and lyric verses of which Sainte-Beuve 
says, “ They are the only lyric verses written in France that can 
be read.” He had said bold and severe things in his verses, but 
rather in the interest of a lax morality than for the sake of truth 
and justice. Once in England, a new life opened upon him. 
He saw how differently the literary class was related to the 
state and the nobility in the two countries. He saw with what 
freedom writers dared to criticise the existing order. Long 
after his return he wrote, “One must disguise at Paris what 
one could not say too strongly in London.” Here he attained 
to an entirely new conception of truth, as “something not to 
be shielded behind shades of hierophantic mystery, but rather 
sought in the free tumult and joyous strife of many voices, 
there vindicating her own majesty and marking her own chil- 
dren.” Here, too, he found a new order of truths, the triumphs 
of slow-footed induction as opposed to the unverified hypothe- 
ses of which the Cartesian system has fostered almost as rank a 
growth as the Aristotelianism which it displaced. 

Voltaire’s life in England was a period of intense activity. 
He mastered the language, and made himself well acquainted 
with the literature. Buf he did not study any more than he 
observed. He was “a chiel amang them takin’ notes,” if ever 
there was one. Now that Taine’s notes of English travel are 
published, it will be interesting to sit down some day and 
compare them with Voltaire’s letters and Emerson’s “ English 
Notes.” But Voltaire did not see everything. One very im- 
portant thing he did not see: that the liberty of speech and 
writing which he admired so much was closely allied to the 
political constitution of ‘the country, the liberty of the people to 
conduct their own affairs. “ Liberty in spirituals was adorable 
to him, but for liberty in temporals he never seems‘to have had 
more than a very distant and verbal kind of respect. . . . What 
we miss is any consciousness that the advantages he perceived 
would not have been what they were if they had been conferred 
by an absolute sovereign.” He apprehended liberty as a nega- 
tive doctrine of rights, not as a positive gospel of duties, —a 
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mistake very common in France, and accountable for many 
grievous failures in her political history. 

The most curious fact in Voltaire’s English life is the impres- 
sion made upon him by the sect of Quakers, and it is a fact that 
does not agree well with the popular estimate of his genius. An 
irreverent scoffer, wholly without earnestness, would have found 
much to laugh at, little to admire, in the Quakers, in the fifth 
decade of their existence. Voltaire was filled with honest ad- 
miration, and wrote letter after letter in their praise. Their 
hatred of war especially met his warm approval. His hatred of 
war was always eager and intense. In remembering his hatred 
of Christianity let us not forget that the most Christian sect of 
his time awoke his ardent admiration. 

At the time of Voltaire’s visit England was shaken to its cen- 
tre by the Deistic controversy. The writings of Collins and 
Woolston were making an immense sensation, and there is am- 
ple proof that he read them with great carefulness. But Mr. 
Morley thinks it not too much to ‘say that Bolingbroke was the 
direct progenitor of Voltaire’s opinions in religion. This con- 
clusion will not be relished by those who, not liking Locke’s 
sensational philosophy, are pleased to think that Voltaire de- 
duced from it his Deistic views. But Mr. Morley does not 
find it difficult to show that there was plenty of Deism before 
Locke’s philosophy: that the two things were not related as 
cause and effect, but were the twin offspring of that rational- 
istic spirit which had somehow got abroad. 

The third chapter of the book is devoted to Voltaire’s literary 
activity. But a good deal is said, by the way, of Voltaire’s rela- 
tions to the Marquise du Chatelet. The writer does not make 
so merry over them as Carlyle; for he finds in the character of 
the marquise, with many faults, much that was admirable, and 
contends that the real bond between her and Voltaire was a 
common love of intellectual pursuits. Whatever the morality 
of their relation, it never interfered with their untiring industry. 
At Cirey there was almost a monastic rule. Voltaire and the 
marquise resolutely stuck to their separate tasks during the day, 
and met only at the tea-table at nine o'clock in the evening. 

Not to science or poetry or theology or metaphysics did Vol- 
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taire’s nature call him, but to literature, as the art whose busi- 
ness it is “to impose form, to diffuse the light by which com- 
mon men are able to see the great host of ideas and facts that 
do not shine in the brightness of their own atmosphere.” Vol- 
taire was a perfect master of this art. An enemy said of him, 
“He is the first man in the world at writing down what other 
people have thought.” Mr, Morley considers this high and suf- 
ficient praise. In “the art of putting things” he has no supe- 
rior. No writer ever used so few words to produce such great 
effects, —a statement that is no less true because he wrote in 
all some fourscore volumes. To say as much others might have 
required three or four hundred. 

The praise which Mr. Morley so freely accords to Voltaire’s 
style he yields more grudgingly to his subject-matter. To his 
eight and twenty tragedies he is very generous, finding them 
earnest, noble, and beautiful, but pervaded by a certain thinness 
which affects alike the characters, the dramatic structure, and 
the measure. In comedy he was remarkably unsuccessful, 
owing, his critic thinks, to his being without that serious con- 
sciousness of contrasts without which the finest humor is 
impossible. In dazzling and irresistible caricature he has no 
equal. But the deep humor of Cervantes, Sterne, or Richter 
never trickles from his pen. 

Mr. Morley’s analysis of “La Pucelle” is extremely interest- 
ing. He does not try to palliate its nastiness, but to explain 
how it was possible for Voltaire to write such a poem and find 
an admiring audience. He was only giving literary expression 
to a kind of view which had already in the society of the time 
found for itself a thoroughly practical expression. The people 
of his time had systematized that laxity in the relations of the 
sexes of which his poem-is such a vivid representation. His 
friend the marquise, for all her devotion to science, had various 
amours ; and one of them, with Saint Lambert, caused‘her death 
and that outburst of Voltaire over which Carlyle is so merry. 
But the peculiarity of all this license was that it was looked 
upon with complacency by tht great intellectual leaders of opin- 
ion. It took its place in the progressive formula. Chastity had 
been made the greatest virtue by the Church. It had been 
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made the mask of other vices and of the darkest ignorance. 
France became disgusted with a virtue inculcated too exclu- 
sively, and reacted to the conclusion that it was no virtue at all. 
The great mind of Condorcet endorsed Voltaire’s “ Pucelle.” 
Mr. Morley has an admirable paragraph showing up the fallacy 
of his position. 

But the “Pucelle” offended reverence as much as purity. 
How could Voltaire consent to make a national heroine like 
Joan of Arc appear ridiculous? Because he had no sympathy 
with any force or feeling divorced from intellectual expression. 
Here was one of his profoundest limitations. The elegance of 
Virgil was more to him than the vigor of Homer. He despised 
Gothic architecture, and the wild growths of Shakespeare, his 
neglect of the unities, his chaotic splendor, sadly fretted him. 
He preferred Addison’s “Cato” to “ Hamlet.” 

Voltaire’s “Henriad,” well meant in its day, its purpose 
being to celebrate the first great tolerant, did a good work in 
renewing a fame that had paled before the dazzling age of 
Louis XV.; but it was not in Voltaire to write a great epic, even 
if his subject had been well chosen, as it was not: for Henry 
and his time were not remote enough for epical treatment. “Of 
poems whose names are known out of literary catalogues it is, 
perhaps, the least worth reading, in any language, by any one 
but a professional student of letters.” This is not “geniai” 
criticism, but our personal experience confirms it perfectly. 

Chapter Fourth exhibits Voltaire’s relations with Frederic the 
Great and their disgraceful termination.. Does not that Berlin 
episode illustrate the capital defect of Voltaire’s method ? 
“What! love and lie?” sings Mrs. Browning. Voltaire did 
love and lie. He loved truth; he loved humanity. But he 
could lie, and did quite frequently. How can a man love truth 
and lie? He loved objective truth, the truth of history, the 
truth of natural laws. To subjective truth he was indifferent. 
Jesuitism had demoralized the French conscience. It had 
made lying cheap. Voltaire would have hated Jesuitism even 
more than he did if he had known how it had weakened his 
moral fibre. But in his ideas of reform there was small room 
for personal righteousness. His kingdom of heaven was a 
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purely intellectual conception. He had a tender heart, and 
hated every form of cruelty; but his sense of positive virtue was 
pitifully weak. 

Chapter Fifth deals with Voltaire’s religious opinions. It is 
impossible to appreciate them without some appreciation of the 
temper and spirit of the Roman Catholic Church in the eight- 
eenth century. It was what he called it, “The Infamous.” The 
Inquisition was still in good working order. The Protestant 
Calas was broken upon the wheel, his widow and children were 
put to torture, because of the utterly unfounded suspicion that 
he had killed a son to prevent his turning Catholic. There were 
other things as barbarous and arbitrary. But the cruelty of the 
church was only equaled by its pig-headed opposition to every 
new attempt of reason to restate the laws of nature and society. 
If the virulence of Voltaire’s attack is not justified, it is cer- 
tainly explained, by the character of the enemy to whom he 
stood opposed. 

The method of his attack upon the church was necessarily 
provisional and imperfect, because, like all his contemporaries, he 
knew little of scientific criticism. In criticism the direct de- 
scendant of Bayle, his instruments were purely literary and 
dialectical. He had no sense of histerical perspective. He 
criticised the Gospels as if they were contemporary histories. 
He answered fools according to their folly. His argument was 
ad hominem throughout. Had it been broader it would have 
availed nothing. His weapons had to be as concrete as the 
object of his attack. 

There is one form of his argument against Christianity which 
modern liberalism has exactly reversed. By showing how par- 
allel Christianity runs with other religions, he attempted to cast 
odium upon it. The same facts, now immeasurably increased 
in bulk, are used to prove the fundamental excellence of Chris- 
tianity and the unity of all religion. But Voltaire’s whole con- 
ception of the life and thought of primitive peoples was crude 
and unwarrantable. It is interesting to see how the weapons 
change hands in a protracted fight. In his anxiety to convict 
the priests of every baseness, Voltaire contended that men were 
originally enlightened to a high degree, but had been debased 
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by priestly intervention. He scouted DeBrosse’s theory of reli- 
gious development, and held the position now held by orthodox 
divines in opposition to writers like Lubbock, Tylor, &c. He 
considered monotheism the primitive religion of mankind. 

If Voltaire was not successful in upbuilding anything to take 
the place of that which he destroyed, it is not wholly to his dis- 
credit. He had none of Rousseau’s sentimentalism to enable 
him to still accept the church and all its forms in a Pickwickian 
sense after his reason had rejected them. His spirit exhausted 
itself in the fury of denial. He made no corresponding affir- 
mation. His deism was no such conviction as his anti-Chris- 
tianity. Only it must never be forgotten that the Christianity 
he hated was eighteenth-century Roman Christianity, not the 
Christianity of the New Testament. His-deism was a mood, a 
fancy, a poetic sentiment. The motto of the little church he 
built at Ferney, “ Deo Erexit Voltaire,” smacks more of patron- 
age than adoration. 

It would be pleasant to speak of Mr. Morley’s estimate of 
Voltaire as a historian, which is deservedly high, and of the life 
at Ferney, and that wonderful return to Paris, —a triumph such 
as no other man of literature ever enjoyed. But we have already 
made our article too long. 

We have reported very imperfectly the merits and results of 
this excellent study of a great man and a great period. It 
leaves upon the mind a feeling near akin to pity for the much- 
hated, much-abused heresiarch. He was so great and yet so 
little, his defects were so largely constitutional and the neces- 
sary result of the time on which he fell. He, too, was a sacri- 
fice for sin. The chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his stripes we are healed. The work he did had to be done. 
It was not pleasant work to do. He did not find it so. But he 
did it all the same. He had great powers and fearful limita- 
tions. His industry was enormous ; his information vaster than 
any man’s then living; his intellect sharper than any two-edged 
sword ; his passion for knowledge and his love of truth were 
something glorious ; his hatred of cruelty and injustice ardent 
and unwavering. To all this he added a most fortunate gift of 
expression. In our modern life, he was the first great prophet 
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of humanity. He believed so much in man that his want of 
faith in priests is unaccountable, except upon the supposition 
that he thought them devils. He stood for the dignity of human 
reason — Channing not more firmly. He stood for the gospel 
of self-respect as opposed to the Catholic doctrine of humility. 
Here is high praise. But the man’s personal life was not beau- 
tiful. He did not see that personal holiness is the key of the 
good time coming. He was so sharp that he was narrow. He 
had no imagination, no intellectual sympathy. Man’s rights 
were more to him than his duties. His faith in humanity did 
not help him to see that there is “a soul of goodness in things 
evil.” He would have laughed to scorn a poem like Emerson’s 
“ Problem,” — so full of generous assertion. The “ vain or shal- 
low thought,” the “lips of cunning,” were all that he could see. 
The “sad sincerity” came not within his sphere of observation. 
Even his self-respect was something over-bred, and far enough 
from that spirit of which Wordsworth sings,—the spirit of a 


man— 
“Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself 
Ini lowliness of heart.” 
Joun W. CHapwicx. 


WEET is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: 
We murder to dissect. 


@ 
Enough of science and of art ; 
Close up these barren leaves: 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


— Wordsworth. 





Sordello. 


SORDELLO: 


A HISTORY AND A POEM. 
I. 


SORDELLO, THE TROUBADOUR. 


66 HO wills has heard Sordello’s story told,” yet not with- 


out some hard work: some diving into old and musty 
chronicles, —the best American collection of which perished when 
the library of the Canadian Parliament was burned. 

It was the audacity of genius only that dared found a poem on a 
history so obscure that no two writers can be found who call its hero 
by the same family name. Had Sordello, an the contrary, been an 
historic personage, stark and startling as Wellington himself, the din 
of political turmoil, the smoke of war, intrigue, conflicting houses and 
interests into which he was born, might have sued for explanation at 
the poet’s hand. It would even have helped a little had Browning 
only said, “Salinguerra and Taurello are the same man.” 

In Aliprando’s fabulous “ History of Milan,” we find long stories of 
Sordello, borrowed, doubtless, from still older sources, and stealing out 
of his verses into the solemn Latin prose of Platina’s “ History of 
Mantua.” There we are told that Sordello was born into the Visconti 
family, at Goito, in Mantua, in 1189. A mere boy, he startled the 
world of letters by a poem called “Trésor.” That of arms did not 
open to him till he was twenty-five, when he distinguished himself, not 
only by bravery and address, but by a dignity and grace of. manner 
the first glimpse of his slight figure hardly promised. 

He was conqueror in scores of tilts, and vanquished foreigners went 
back to France to proclaim his chivalry to that court. 

Then Louis wanted him, and Sordello was hastening across the 
Alps, when Ecelin da Romano called him to Verona. Here his young 
life was made wretched by Beatrice, sister of Ecelin. Prayers, tears, 
and swoons, however, did not prevent him from seeking in Mantua a 
refuge from an intrigue unworthy of his honor. She followed him to 
Mantua, disguised as a page, and in the end became his wife. A few 
days after the wedding, to which it can hardly be said that he con- 
sented, the troubadour very naturally remembered that King Louis 
needed him. Partly at court, and partly in the ancient French city of 
Troyes, his valor, his gallantry, and his sweet verses, won all hearts. 

4 
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Louis made him a chevalier, and gave him three thousand francs and 
a golden falcon. On his return, the Italian cities met him, one after 
the other, with stately congratulation, the Mantuans coming in a crowd 
to greet him. In 1229, he joined his wife at Padua, and that city cel- 
ebrated his return by a whole week of festivity. From 1250 to 1253, 
the brother of Beatrice, Ecelin da Romano, besieged Mantua. At 
last, the unwilling husband led the people out, and in the fray that 
followed Ecelin perished. 

But this graceful story could not have been true. At the time when 
it asserts that Sordello went into France there was no Louis—only a 
Philipp Augustus — on the throne. The siege of Mantua did not begin 
till 1256, and Ecelin died in 1259. His sister’s real name was Cuniza. 
Perhaps Sordello told some such story of himself in one of the dan- 
cing rhymes he sung by the camp-fire. Very soon did such songs turn 
into history. 

Rolandino, a Latin historian, born at Padua, in the year 1200, ard 
therefore a contemporary, mentions the matter differently. 

“Cuniza, wife of Richard of St. Boniface, and sister of Ecelin da 
Romano, was sfo/en from her husband,” he says, “by one Sordello, 
who was of the same family.” The ambiguity of this last phrase per- 
plexed Tiraboschi, but would hardly deserve our attention if it had 
not furnished a hint for the modern poem. In Browning's hands, Sor- 
dello is no guilty troubadour, but the unwitting victim of political 
schemers, held as a hostage by his ambitious enemy, and that enemy a 
woman. Palma takes the place of Cuniza, but with no dishonor to 
her family. Rolandino adds that the pair took refuge with the father 
of Cuniza, who finally drove them forth in disgrace. 

Dante, however, had something to say of Sordello which Browning 
has remembered. 

At the entrance of Purgatory, in a spot where the impenitent min- 
gle with those who have died a violent death, Virgil meets Sordello. 
“O Mantuan!” he cries; “I am Sordello, born in thy land.” Dante 
here attributes to him “the lion’s glance and port,” and in his treatise 
“De Volgari Eloquentia” says that Sordello excelled in all kinds of 
composition, and that he helped to form the Tuscan tongue by some 
happy attempts which he made in the dialects of Cremona, Brescia, and 
Verona, cities not far removed from Mantua. He also speaks of a 
“Goito Mantuan,” who was the author of many good songs, and who 
left in every stanza an unmatched line which he called the key: and 
this singer Tiraboschi thinks is our troubadour. 

Benvenuto d’Imola, a commentator on Dante, of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury, says, in a note to the sixth cantu of the “ Purgatory,” “ Sordello 
was a native of Mantua, an illustrious and skillful warrior, and an 
accomplished courtier. This chevalier lived in the time of Ecelin da 
Romano, whose sister conceived for him so violent a passion that she 
often had.him brought to her apartments by a private way. Informed 
of this intrigue, Ecelin disguised himself as a servant, and surprised 
the unfortunate poet, who promised on his knees not to repeat the 
offense. But,” continues Benvenuto in forcible Latin, “the cursed 
Cuniza dragged him anew into perdition. He was naturally grave, 
virtuous, and prudent. To withdraw himself from Ecelin he fled, but 
was pursued and assassinated.” . 

Benvenuto attributes to Sordello a Latin work, “Thesaurus Thesau- 
rorum,” and if such a work ever existed we understand the sympathy 
with which the troubadour embraced the knees of Virgil, —“O Glory 
of the Latins!” &c. Dante, at all events, thought of him as a patriot, 
and his outburst over the meeting colors the modern poem. That his 
poems were more philosophical than amatory was a still further appeal 
to the sympathy of the Florentine. While Benvenuto was indignantly 
cursing Cuniza, some sketches of the troubadour were written in 
Provengal, which say: “Born in the Mantuan territory, of a poor 
knight named Elcorte, Sordello early began to write the songs and 
short satires called in the language of that day sirventes. He was 
attached to the Count of St. Boniface, and the lover of his wife, and 
eloped with her under the protection of her brothers.” 

At war with the count, these brothers seem to have been rather more 
anxious to do him an ill turn than to protect their family honor. “Then 
Sordello went into Provence, where they gave him a chateau, and he be- 
came honorably connected in marriage,” Cuniza vanishing, we suppose, 
clean out of life; for she is named no more. The lives of the Proven- 
gals, published by Nostradamus, in the sixteenth century, do not agree 

‘with the foregoing. They say Sordello was a Mantuan, who at the age 

of fifteen entered the service of Berenger, Count of Provence, and that 
his poetry was preferred to that of Folquet of Marseilles, Percival 
Doria, and all other Genoese and Tuscan troubadours. Beside writ- 
ing philosophic songs, he wrote in Provengal an essay entitled “The 
Progress and Power of the Kings of Arragon in the Comté of Pro- 
vence.” Among his poems was one especially distinguished, — a sat- 
ire, —in which, while lamenting the death of Blacas, he burst into a 
philippic against all Christian princes. He died soon after this, in 
1281. : 

Giambattista d’Arco attributes to Sordello several historical transla- 
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tions out of the Latin into the “vulgar tongue,” and an original trea- 
tise on “The Defense of Walled Towns.” 

The memoirs of the early Italian poets by Alessandro Tilioli are 
still unpublished, but the manuscript only repeats the fable of Platina. 

Tiraboschi, who had access to a very large number of manuscripts, 
rejects most of these splendid stories. According to him, Sordello was 
a Mantuan, born at Goito, at the very close of the twelfth century. 
He went into Provence, but not when a boy. He eloped with the wife 
of his friend, Count Boniface. He was of noble family, and a warrior ; 
but never a captain-general nor a governor of Mantua. He died a 
violent"death, about the middle of the thirteenth century ; but in 1281 
he*would have been a hundred years old! 

And this ends the story. As we work our way through the old 
chronicles, it would seem at times as if there must have been two men, 
—one a warrior and a thinker, the other a singer only, — whose lives 
have become inextricably blended, and whose characteristics have be- 
wildered the chroniclers by turns. But the shadowy old Podesta of 
Mantua, whom Dante is supposed to have remembered with Ghibbe- 
line sympathy, eludes observation even more successfully than the 
troubadour. If he ever lived, he must consent in this day to transfer 
his “lion port,” his “Latin tongue,” and “The Defense of Walled 
Towns” he put before the Mantuan council, to the graceless head of 
the idle singer. . 

The conflicting tales are only worth recalling because each fragment 
of them has had more or less to do with Browning’s poem. 

None of the prose translations, nor any poems, written by Sordello 
in the Tuscan tongue survive. His verses in the Provengal are all 
that remain to vindicate his genius. Thirty-four pieces, for the most 
part gallant songs, challenge the statement of Nostradamus, — that he 


was devoted to philosophy. Two have been translated by Millot. 
The refrain of the first is, — 


“Alas! of what use to have eyes 
If they gaze not on her I desire?” 


It is written in very pure taste. The second is a. more ordinary 
affair. Three of the pieces are of the sort called “’Tensons,” — that 
is, dialogues. One discusses the duty of a bereaved lover. The sec- 
ond compares the pursuit of knightly feats with the delights of love, 
and weighs the satisfactions of each. ‘The third discusses “the bad 
faith of princes,” — a subject which he renews in an epistle addressed 
to St. Boniface. We should have but a poor opinion of his mettle 
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were this epistle the only testimony to it; for he begs to be excused 
from joining the crusaders! He “is in no haste,” he says, “ to enter 
on eternal life.” His other poems are Sirventes. 

Many of them attack the troubadour Vidal. In these, threats min- 
gle with insults, which become gross as soon as they are translated. 
Some, which relate to the moral and political aspects of his own time, 
merit our attention, and doubtless have furnished Browning with more 
than one pungent line. , In one, the poet scoffs at those who, under 
pretext of extirpating heretical Albigenses, have banded together to 
despoil Raymond, Count of Toulouse. The Satire in which he en- 
treats this prince not to submit to insult or rapine must have been 
written in 1228 ; because it speaks of the absolution just received by 
Raymond VII. 

His best poem is his lament for Blacas, a Spanish troubadour of 
remarkable personal courage. It is a satire, and sovereign princes are 
urged to share between them the heart of the hero. 

“Let the emperor eat first of it,” says the song, “that he may recover 
what the Milanese have taken! Let the noble King of France eat of 
it, that he may regain Castile! but it must be when his mother is not 
looking!” &c. 

This King of France was probably Louis IX., and the verses must 
have been written in the ten years preceding 1236. 

The best of Sordello’s verses show a dignity of composition and 
purity of taste which put him in the very front rank of the Provengals. 
His great hold on posterity consists in the fact that he preceded Dante 
in the classic use of the vulgar tongue. 

It remains only to see what use Browning makes of this material. 
Into what shifty net did he weave these wide-floating threads of gleam- 
ing gold? It may be said at the outset that Sordello’s power as a sat- 
irist seems never to have made the least impression upon him. 


CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 
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TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


VII. 


FLEAS FOR ANYBODY’S EARS INTO WHICH THEY MAY HAPPEN TO SKIP 
— EXPLAINING WHY Mr. TOT WENT A CRUSADING—A LANDSCAPE 
EFFECT, AND A DAY-DREAM AFTER DARK. 


T is the old, old story over again, —strange, but matter-of-fact — this 
if tale of will-o’-the-wisp hunting, — the old, old story of struggle and suf- 
fering, of fantastic ambition and imperfect realization. Every soul, since 
souls first were, has had its dream; and some of them have been sealed 
with the baptism of blood,— most of them with the baptism of suffering. 
I, Timothy Tot, have had my dream, also, and it was sealed with the baptism 
of hunger. I have dreed my weird. It was vastly uncomfortable at the 
time ; but it cured me of certain egotistical tendencies, and, so to speak, 
made a man of me. For the benefit of posterity, to whom my last will and 
testament is likely to be of little advantage, I propose for once, therefore, 
to impress matters of fact into the service of fiction, with a view to save 
young gentlemen of similar tendencies from the uncomfortable process of 
man-making. The incidents, accidents, and experiences of this narrative 
and morsel of autobiography are to be accepted, therefore, both subjectively 
and objectively, as simple matters of fact for whieh Timothy Tot puts 
his veracity in pawn. That I, Timothy Tot, am, is my story’s rea- 
son for being, not only what it is, but what it is in its own special way. 
Others, differently constituted and differently educated, would have acted 
differently under the circumstances, no doubt, and, no doubt, more sensibly. 
It is not my purpose to discuss questions of metaphysics, but to recount in 
a desultory way the crosses and happenings, the endeavor and despair, the 
struggle and disaster of the first attempt of a German University dreamer 
to make his way in the profession of letters as at present constituted. 

The reader must expect no artistically constructed narrative, — no care- 
fully articulated story,—but simply a rambling transcript from personal 
recollection, reinforced here and there by reference to a diary more or less 
random in ‘its jottings, and woven into a coherent web, with rather a moral 
than an artistic or sensational purpose. Beads of the often bitter real strung 
upon a slender thread of the ideal,— both the real and ideal of this morsel 
of modern crusading are facts, the former of objective, the latter of subjec- 
tive experience. From the Egypt of Yankeeland through the Red Sea of 
the Sound—by steamer, of course,—into the wilderness of hum and 
humanity termed New York, where there is water enough, also plenty of 
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whiskey, but no manna; and, thence, into the sensational Moab of journal- 
ism, I recount simply the transit of a Hegelistic dreamer, who, like Moses 
from the mountain peak, looks upon the valleys and hilf-tops of literary art 
afar off and unattainable. A Bunyan still floundering in the Slough of Des- 
pond — for the incidents and accidents of the journey —for that the poem 
was written under the circumstances set forth — for the dream and its repro- 
duction in the real—for the meditated self-murder — for the varied experi- 
ences, external and internal, about to be related, and for their veracity to 
fact, Timothy Tot stands sponsor. I was a dreamer then, and an egotist: 
Iam the same dreamer now, but not more egotistic, 1 trust, than is consis- 
tent with sanitary moral conditions. . 

I shall preface frankly that my whole existence has been one lengthened 
and unnatural solitude —one lonely and self-centered struggle to compre- 
hend the terrible yet unknown Real that shifts the spectacular scenery 
of fact. Molecules of humanity have circulated — whirled into eddies — 
plunged — jostled — tugged — and travailed in circles about me, but merely 
as things with which I had no earthly sympathy; while, behind them all 
and through the tragi-comedy of them all, working tragedy and comedy at 
whim, has wrought that terrible Real, with still and appalling solemnity — 
sometimes a King Beautiful, whose heart-beat moved creation to beauty ; 
sometimes an awful goblin, evoking grotesque, bizarre, and piquant splen- 
dors at caprice ; sometimes a mad,.ungoverned volition, delighting in tem- 
pest, in tragedy, in terribly irregular manifestations of power. Sometimes, 
too, it has been God. 

Still, I have never had any personal conception of what God is, except as 
a lurid point radiating a kind of intolerable luminosity, that would shrivel a 
man, soul and body, were he to look at it intently even for an instant. Hills, 
rocks, rivers, and stars have never had to me any theistic significance ; but 
I have lounged on the grass and listened for hours to the vague music of the 
trees growing, with a sense of awful mystery waxing stronger and stronger, 
till 1 was mad with a longing to die. Woods, silent in their terrible mysti- 
cism of living, have always had a power to stir me to rhythm, and, even 
now, always hold me spell-bound: the very rustle of their leaves a kind of 
semi-articulate revelation. 

Who anticipates, therefore, a pleasant narrative of the “ David Copper- 
field sort, in which Dickens has left stray notes of his autobiography, or an 
“ Alton Locke,” in which Kingsley has indulged in a similar egotism, will be 
disappointed in finding merely a scrap from the biography of a molecule. I 
have been what I have been, have dreamed what I have dreamed, with an 
ever unsatisfied longing to sound to the bottom the abyss of being; and my 
whole biography has been like one talking to himself —a mere soliloquy of 
thirty years’ duration. “ Facts, facts, facts,” I have cried in my baffled toil- 
ing after the jack-o’-lantern of the Absolute, “is there nothing, nothing but 
facts? Must a man eat facts, digest facts, assimilate facts, and never com- 
prehend how it happens that they are a sort of nutrition?” 
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But all my crying has amounted to nothing; and here I am, at last, a 
newspaper man, to whom facts are supposed to represent the whole syntax 
of existence — but a newspaper man with a story. 

Consider me born, not made, in the year 1839; that is, I took my present 
form at that date. When I was a baby I cried with mathematical regularity 
— beginning at exactly four in the afternoon and ending at exactly seven by 
the clock. 

Consider me in the summer of 1864, when the story of my going a cru- 
sading opens, as a young gentleman of twenty-five, inveterately addicted to 
day-dreaming and German metaphysics, — two things which are one and the 
same thing under different names, —and having an inner necessity to run to 
rhythm occasionally, though with lucid intervals. Consider me as a young 
gentleman of five-feet-six, weighing one hundred and twenty-five pounds: 
but having an inclination to weigh more at the earliest opportunity. Con- 
sider me also as the head of the universe, — though in this latter 1 make no 
pretence to originality, every man having had his fits of being the head of 
the universe, and of regarding himself as the pivotal centre of the solar 
system. 

It was a strange month,—that August, 1864,— particularly in southern 
New England. Month of weirder, smokier, more Rembrandtish days had 
not occurred within the recollection of that Mrs. Harris — the oldest inhab- 
itant. 

There was a great deal of talk and more shaking of heads about the mat- 
ter ; for the typical Yankee, inquisitive and given to the turning of pennies 
as he is objectively, is distended at the core with a subjectivity and mysti- 
cism to which the German but feebly approximates ; and, whatever his want 
of faith in the supernatural, his sense of the preternatural is pervading, 
profound, and tragic. . 

Rumors were afloat that forests, of acres innumerable, were burning in 
Canada; that a terrific volcano somewhere away in the northeast had opened 
its hideous jaws and disembogued ; that vast and unconquerable fires were 
raging underground at a point which may be mapped as the easternmost 
corner of the State of Maine, where—so runs the proverb—the inhabit- 
ants see the sun get up and dress, or, to adopt their own idiom, turn out 
in a bee before breakfast and pry it up: for the easternmost Downeaster 
holds, as a part of his creed, that humanity has to thank him for the regular 
habits of that luminary. 

Supporters of these several hypotheses, all intended to account for the 
state of the weather, averred and were quite ready to make affidavit that the 
smoke which, day unto day, gathered thicker and thicker, had a smell of 
burning about it ; and this or that sensational hypotheses was uppermost for 
this or that day. 

Others there were — not more superstitious than the rest, perhaps, though 
more outspoken — who imparted, in awe-stricken whispers to equally awe- 
stricken listeners, their profound conviction that the bottomless pit had 
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broken loose, and Satan’s thousand years were about to begin — in support 
of which startling declaration they sniffed the air critically, and pretended to 
detect a soupcon of sulphur. Something appallingly magnificent there was 
in the way they word-painted it: a world of fire, with mane of fire, galloping 
at two-forty, or faster, around the solar centre: a new era of fire-mist, not 
more supposititious, perhaps, than that former one depicted so often and so 
graphically in dissertations on the nebular hypothesis: a lurid cosmos, in 
short, — 
‘* Shooting wild spheres of fire, with manes of fire, 
Sudden athwart the emptiness of nothing.” 

Day unto day for weeks the general nervousness waxed more and more 
oppresive and intolerable— passed from nervousness to superstition, and 
from superstition to deadly terror, as the Rembrandt days and the sunsets , 
of ghastly magnificence were over and over repeated ; and had the sun, in a 
fit of solar self-consciousness, shot athwart the heavens at midnight, the sen- 
sation could not have been more feverish and intense than was occasioned 
by the general prevision of a coming cosmos of comets. So, for days and 
days, the latent tragedy that underlies the Yankee ran rampantly riot in the 
wildest imaginings. 

The Second Adventists—in New England they are many — exhorted 
that the end was at hand, and suggested an immediate incorporation with 
their sect as the only certain refuge from reduction to something less than a 
cinder, within the next four weeks, but were discreet enough not to mention 
any particular day. Stout hearts—appalled at the prospect of the univer- 
sal calcining thus authoritatively announced, and proved by reference to 
that fons asinorum of commentators, the “ Apocalypse” — trembled and 
believed, or thought they did. Stout nerves were shaken; and Yankeedom 
all, that is, all that had got through haying, as if taken with a sudden epi- 
demic, shuddered with a general shudder that went from ganglion to gan- 
glion, from nervous centre to nervous centre of the body politic, with a sost 
of supernatural telegraphy peculiar to itself. Then supervened a period of 
popular hypo. 

To be sure, some laughed at the whole matter as sheer superstition, but 
laughed with a vague unrest beneath their laughter. “Some tew scoffed, but 
trembled the more visibly the more thgy scoffed ; while, for the most part, 
those that had got through haying and could afford it believed religiously, 
and made themselves quite comfortable in doing so. 

What was it all about, — this fanatic running to and fro of men and still 
more fanatic running to and fro of women? Nothing but the weather. Dull, 
drowsy, cloudless days for weeks together ; earth cracking here and there, 
as if it wanted to pray for rain and only lacked tongues in its so many 
mouths to begin the invocation. For weeks together houses only a couple 
of miles off were turned into dim, looming, motionless phantoms ; woods, 
hills, cliffs, and valleys, into phantasmagoric creations; while red, lurid, 
beamless, and interminably distant hung the sun, like a small, round, 
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livid, lidless eye-ball in the centre of the heavens. It was a relief when it 
went down, and the wicked iris — it was like nothing else, though lidless — 
stopped staring at the helpless humanity beneath, which took a long breath 
and rested. 

Strange sunsets succeeded to dusky afternoons, during which the red eye- 
ball crawled stealthily down the zodiac. Sunsets they were which, had 
artist attempted to paint them, would have wrecked an artist’s reputation for 
sanity. It was as if the Phenomenal had run mad. 

Remembering them as though it had been but yesterday, I am compelled 
to say that none but a Doré or a Rembrandt could have caught and inter- 
preted their lurid preternaturalism, or that of the goblin moons — thrice 
larger than common, and of ghastly magnificence —that blazed suddenly 
out of the haze after the lurid eye-ball had dropped into the west. Thus, 
for days and days, northern Connecticut lived on — 


‘In a misty mid-region of weir’? — 


In a maze of goblin hills and woods, which one momentarily expected to 
see drop into nothingness, or shift into some new shape as scenery shifts in 
a dream. 

Later in the afternoon, as it crawled down the west, the livid eye-ball 
waxed nearer and nearer, larger and larger, until it sat on the hill-tops, ap- 
parently not a hundred rods off, appallingly near and appallingly large, with 
the same beamless, lurid, and terrible ghastliness it had at noon. Never 
did eye of Osiris beam more lividly over Karnak of idolatrous Egypt. 

The last thing I shall ever forget will be that August series of sunsets. 
There were woods hooding almost perpendicular cliffs a few rods west of 
the old house, and for fifteen minutes woods and cliffs were fire. 

I enumerate all these facts of sky and earth and air by way of putting the 
reader in possession of the causes, exterior and interior, that, operating 
together and as it were in collusion, brought on my last attack of mania 
poetica, and betrayed me, notwithstanding that latent sense for which I 
have since become celebrated, in the personal reputation of Mr. Tot, into 
the puerility of making a fool of myself. 

“ Dulce est desipere in loco,” remarks the Pindar of Latin poetry in a bit 
of Latinity 1 remember, — perhaps by reason of its peculiar applicability to 
the facts of my biography. _ “ It is a capital thing to make a fool of yourself 
occasionally,” translates Dr. Johnson, in a version the correctness of which 
I have demonstrated over and over again in the course of my operations on 
this planet; and the details of my last demonstration, in 1864, I propose to 
recount as a sort of warning to those who, in the boundless enthusiasm and 
sincerity of the fifth lustrum, might be disposed to redemonstrate in their 
own persons. 

However the Sgcond Adventists may have interpreted the peculiar phe- 
nomena of that August as proof positive that the end was at hand, or the 
Democrats as indicative of Divinity’s disapproval of the vigorous prosecu- 
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tion of the war, —I was personally flattered, having been engaged for some 
days in incubating the details of a brilliant literary career, with which I 
expected to startle the world somewhat as a comet might which takes the 
liberty of appearing just when it has no business to appear. 

(Entre nous. The brilliant literary career is still in its noumenal condi- 
tion, Hegelism not having supplied me with the necessary means to trans- 
late it into the phenomenal ; and there, as Webster remarked of somebody’s 
bones which had been buried in the wrong grave, it will probably remain 
forever.) 

I was personally flattered, as aforesaid, by the omens aforesaid. Whether 
or not I rightly interpreted the weather on that occasion, is one of the prob- 
lems my intimacy with the Absolute has never enabled me to solve with that 
certainty which might be expected under the circumstances. I can only 
state, by way of cumulative evidence, that the weather resumed its natural 
condition soon after I started for New York, if not on the very day I set 
out, and has not since exhibited similar symptoms,—a coincidence that 
militates in favor of my theory, but is not exactly positive demonstration of 
its correctness. Again, my intuitions support the hypothesis; but even 
intuitions are not positive proof of facts. 1 shall always believe, however, 
that it all happened on my account. ‘ 

It had been the climax day of all the murky season, — the 15th of August, 
if I remember rightly, — and the sun had just sunk behind the hills, when I 
sauntered along the dusty road that, running directly west along a low level 
for twenty rods or more, turned and coiled itself in a shady Jane about the 
foot of the hill. 

Tim was, as his mother expressed it, in one of his moods. At the turn, 
I stopped, turned around, and took a look at the old house over which the 
vapory dusk was just settling. In the valley, a quarter of a mile east, 
through which runs the Willimantic River, a white bank of fog lay like a 
long, white, motionless leviathan. 

That I could walk through it I knew; for I often had. That it was but 
mist I knew. But just now it lifted itself spectrally up from the river, and 
crawled slowly westward, until the road that crept down the declivity east of 
the old house was lost in it. The moon looked suddenly, spectrally over 
the hill, just as if it had emerged fom mere haze, and tinted the fog with 
pearl. 

“ Beautiful, beautiful,” I murmured in a sort of luxury of dream. 

There were white houses and red houses in the valley, in which people 
lived. I knew that well enough. But just now I could not divest myself of 
the impression that I was standing on the border of goblin-land, and that 
the dusty old road I had so often traveled led directly into a realm of mist, 
at the entrance of which, strangely suggestive, with its gable-end towards 
me, of a goblin with its hair parted in the middle, stood the old house like 
a kind of grim, motionless sentinel, its great, glassy eyes staring across the 
moonlight. 
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Talking vaguely to myself, I turned and sauntered along the shady lane 
around the foot of the hill, finding myself at last vis-a-vis with the wild 
crags away to the northwest, which, in the vague moonlight, seemed unreal 
as banks of fog. 

“ Day or night, all the same,” I muttered, “man lives in a mist; and what 
is all this he calls reality but the eddying and curling of the mist that, from 
the cradle to the grave, enwraps his being?” 

What my mother was in the habit of terming Tim’s fall insanity was com- 
ing over me. The rest of the year, a more prosaic and plodding body than 
Tim Tot cannot be imagined. But somewhere about of first of September, 
the fit always attacks me, and for a couple of months I live in a dream— 
hills, rocks, brooks, gorges, trees, and grass having a new, strange meaning, 
which I struggle to comprehend, but cannot. I shake hands, so to speak, 
with nature; and the mystery of growing impresses me weirdly, with a 
sense of the something that toils on forever, yet forever unapprehended. 

To and fro along the road I meandered in a bath of moonlight, talking to 
myself in the old strange way that (according to Mrs. Tot mére) 1 have 
always had since my twin-brother died and was buried in the little old bury- 
ing-ground with Yankee quaintness termed “the city,” and wading breast 
deep through myriads of lightning-bugs. 

“From the very day his twin was buried,” I have heard my mother say a 
hundred times, “‘ Tim took to talking to himself and running away; and he’s 
always been so ever since. It’s just as if he was talking to somebody 
nobody else can see, and going after something nobody else can find; and 
he has his moods just as regularly as the fall comes round.” 

I must confess, as elsewhere stated, that it is my impression that I learned 
to talk to myself from hearing the wind talking behind the panels and round 
the corners of the old house. It is the only natural explanation of the mat- 
ter; and, for scientific reasons, I prefer the natural to the preternatural 
whenever, as in this instance, it is really admissible. 

I was in my mood, however. There was no mistake about that. The 
old living in a dream had taken possession of me; and what follies in the - 
shape of poems and of running after the jack-o’-lanterns of dreamland I 
might commit before I came to myself again, there was no guessing. A 
visible glory enveloped the landscape as I walked to and fro; and I remem- 
ber how at last, with the fog in the valley creeping up and down until it rose 
like a white wall east of the old house, but did not cover it, I broke into a 
low, monotonous hum of rhythm. 

I had that very afternoon written my “Ode to a Fly;” but now the mood 
was sadder, wilder, fuller of the mystery which Mrs. Browning expresses 
in,— © 

‘¢ The divine impulsion cleaves 
In dim music to the leaves ;”” 


And to which a quaint old English writer alludes when he says, “ The verie 
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source and so to speake springeheade of all musicke is the verie pleasante 
sounde that the trees make when they growe.” 

So, as I walked and thought, I fell involuntarily into the low recitative of 
a song, in which God as a * King Beautiful” thrills all the world of living 
with a vague music, and — 


** Sits high within his palace, so marvelously wrought 
That its melodies tell by their ebb and swell of the glory of his thought.” 


How long that wild ecstasy lasted I cannot say; but it must have been 
midnight when, through the bath of moonlight that soul and body envel- 
oped me, I crossed the length of low level and entered the old house that 
seemed to stand out, like a mist creation, from that white and motionless 
fog-bank. The dream of fame had mastered me. 

“Rev. Timothy Tot,” I remarked to myself confidentially after I got to 
bed, “ you’ve tried to be a clergyman, and your dream wouldn’t let you. All 
dreams have their baptism of suffering ; and so must yours.” 

“Tim Tot,” said my practical self, “return to your profession. Walk 
humbly with God, and be satisfied. It may be that religion is a phantasm, 
and that pulpiteers are merely conjurers ; but they receive excellent salaries, 
some of them.” 

The night wore on. Fantastic phantoms, begotten of the moonlight that 
flickered through the thin curtains, flitted to and fro. The wind came down 
behind the panelings, and talked vaguely of something it had heard that 
very night, I suppose. 

“Tim Tot,” I thought I heard it say; and then I listened. “Tim Tot, 
Tim Tot, Tim Tot;” and “Tim Tot” it kept monotonously repeating, 
“Tim Tot,” it said just as plainly as ever it had said “Tim Tot” when I 
was a boy. Then it seemed to stop muttering for a minute or so, just as if 
it was wafting to see whether I intended to answer; and after that it laughed 
the same old laugh that I remembered. Then began to talk again, I listen- 
ing. 

“Tim Tot, Tim Tot, Tim Tot,” ran the gamut of its gibberish: “Tim 
Tot’s in a fog.” But whether it meant approval or disapproval of being lost 
in a fog it divulged not, and to this day I have not made up my mind. 

I went to sleep with the wind still talking to me, or, rather, passed from 
lotos-eating wakefulness to lotos-eating in dream. 

At a far-off quay, that I see in my dream (for one of the great advantages 
in dreaming is that one can see any distance and through any substance 
whatsoever), a tiny little skiff waits to convey me to the Land Beautiful. I 
have never heard of the Land Beautiful beforé, and have no recollection of 
ever having had to find it—a little red blister, perhaps; perhaps a green 
one —on the map when I was a boy and studied “ Morse’s Geography ; ” 
but, with the way one has of knowing things in dreams, | know there is a 
Land Beautiful, and the skiff is waiting to take me across the river to it. 
Indeed, I see its gilded domes and gay gonfalons, very curiously resembling 
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the castles I us2d to build in the sunset clouds when I was a boy, just across 
the river, and just as distinctly as 1 saw those sunset-cloud castles; and 
know that if I can once get to that quay, which has a singular facility for 
being further off the nearer I get to it, my struggle is over. 

So, in my dream, I toil along the road, that lengthens and lengthens as I 
travel, and winds in and out and makes all sorts of turns, and more and 
more of them at every step, —eyes fixed the while on the Land Beautiful 
and the little quay, between which lies a river that is one still sheet of mol- 
ten gold in the summer sunshine. 

Then, with the strange knowing of dreams, I seem to know that the Land 
Beautiful with its gilded city, and the quay with its tiny skiff, are illusions : 
but it makes no difference, or a difference in the wrong direction; and I 
trudge along all the faster on that account, repeating to myself over and 
over, “ Through sorrow and suffering is the way to the Land Beautiful.” 
But a low, soft, minor music from over the river steals into my ear as I 
plod on wearily, and comforts me somewhat in my perplexity, though with 
the gnawing of dreams I know that the music i§ just as unreal as the Land 
Beautiful and the quay, and that I neither actually hear the one nor see the 
other. 

The August sunshine beats hotly down; and by-and-by, in a little nook 
by the roadside, under a tree that I have no recollection of, and that botani- 
cally resembles nothing except a man with little twigs stuck all over him, 
and leaved out in a way to which men are not addicted, I sit down to rest 
myself a little, —eyes still fixed upon the quay and the Land Beautiful 
beyond. 

Alas, the uncertainty of things in dream! The moss-covered and appar- 
ently very ordinary stone upon which I sit begins to wriggle itself from 
under me just as if it were somebody, and not a stone at all, that resented 
my sitting on him; and, as I neglect to get up, breaks out presently, in very 
excellent and emphatic English, — 

“Get up, will you? You're smothering me.” 

I spring up. I look at the stone, rather taken aback that a stone should 
thus protest against being employed in one of its natural functions: but the 
gray sphinx says nothing, even in the way of apology, and is apparently just 
as stolid a stone as it was when | dusted it with my bandanna previous to 
sitting down. The stone says nothing: but when I look back again I see 
no quay and no Land Beautiful shining in the distance. 

The scene shifts with supernatural suddenness. Dusty road and moss- 
covered stone are not; and I find myself ina great city bewildered by the 
surging and jostle of restless crowds. | see myself with weird distinctness, 
one in the midst of many; fantastic faces sweeping to and fro in turbid cur- 


rents. Then, | am alone in a littl den of a bedroom, with a vague horror 
oppressing me, and something murmuring in my ear as | listen, “ There is 
an end unto thy playing of Manfred ; for in the book of that which shall bx 
it is so writtes Then, a thin, white, ghost-like hand. hawing no ba«ly 


opens wom «laeped and vellum-bownd wolume, like these in the dim old 
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library at Halle; and I look, and within is written, ‘* Dreams, dreams all, — 
nothing but dreams! Yet thou playest Manfred, and pursuest them.” 
Then, strangely impressed with an undercurrent of something | struggle 
to comprehend, with a strong effort | snap asunder the cords of slumber. 

. The fog was still in the valley, and lay along the east like a white, Titanic 
wall, — as motionless as unsubstantial, — over which, red and lurid as it had 
been for days, peeped the sun. 

“Tim Tot,” I muttered to myself vaguely, “look your last.” 

Sunbeams, like javelins, penetrated the mass moment by moment, weav- 
ing into it at intervals long, livid threads: and presently that which had 
rested so white and motionless upon the valley of the Willimantic was 
transformed into a web of flame, beneath which, like a long serpent of shin- 
ing coils and meanderings, southward crawled the river, visible here and 
there as the mist rolled up in volumes separated by deep clefts and yawning 
crannies. 

There were crags here; castles there, and beyond the dim semblance of 
a city: odd s¢mu/agra of huge human heads elsewhere ; grotesque Romans 
in togas away to the northeast, that gradually put on the semblance of cer- 
tain gnarled and familiar oaks with shields of fog hanging about them in 
tatters, standing like sentinels along the hill-slope just across the interval. 

But hark! A low rumble of something like thunder creeps on the ear 
instant by instant. A far-off ¢remo/o it is as first; then southward through 
the valley, visible here and invisible-there, its white plume beaten low, tug- 
ging and panting, whips the long-articulated dragon of a railway train, and, 
so far from dispelling the illusion, seems itself a part of it. I sit by the 
east window, and, in fancy, follow it past town after town, through sleepy 
villages, between wild gorges, by cosy farm-houses, — till at last its low tre- 
mor of sound wastes into silence, and it moors in the depot of a dull, dingy, 
seashore city, the hum of which I vaguely seem to hear, and whence, by 


night, I float along a low, level wagte of waters towards the water-girt city 
of my dream, 


Meanwhile, red farm-houses have begun to peep through the fog all along 
the valley, just as if the fog-people had erected them during the night, and 
my fairy-land has been wasting into nothingness, as fairy-lands always will 
at the very instant when they are most glorious. Little ship-like shreds of 
fog, sun-tinted, drift off northeastward upon the morning wind; and the val- 
ley is real again 

Thus | looked my last. The next day the city of my dream an! of th 
fog was fact 


Vill 
In THe Miner oF a Garay Corry Ma Teo 
LUneparecten Teteetare 
Sheft now the scenery I . 
Lam! ape Wastes meter ime'ret 
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I landed in New York from the New London boat, in the latter part of 
August, 1864, with a valise in my hand and twelve dollars and a few odd 
cents in my pocket, having started with eighteen and a trifle over; and 
blundered, after a bewildered hour on Broadway, into the office of a fifty- 
cent hotel on Fulton Street. The roar of that great river of humanity and 
drays had deafened and confounded me. I felt as one of Prof. Huxley’s 
molecules might upon finding itself absorbed into the body of an elephant, 
having previously transacted business as an independent monad. 

I confess I was somewhat puzzled (having always been in the habit of 
settling matters by reference to that profound intuition which rendered 
Hegel so famous as a philosoper) that I did not by instinct find a hotel 
exactly suited to my financial limitations. It was not wholly kind of the 
intuitions to desert me just when I needed them most, and had they been 
tangible bodies I should, no doubt, have resented the act by tangibly kick- 
ing: for what in the world are intuitions good for if they cannot be depended 
upon in an emergency? But, alas! they are not tangible bodies, and, like 
corporations and newspapers, cannot be kicked to advantage. 

New York did not appear to be particularly affected by my advent —as I 
half expected it would: a fact which I accounted for 6n the ground that its 
intuitions were very imperfectly developed. Business went on as usual, that 
is, was not suspended ; and the daily papers came out the yext morning, 
without the least intimation that a phenomenon had just landed. No men- 
tion either of me or of my mission—not the slightest. In fact, in the 
fatigue consequent upon a night’s war with certain irrepressible enemies of 
lodgers in fifty-cent hotels, particularly in Fulton Street, I had almost for- 
gotten it myself. Not a hint even—not a snuffing from afar of the great 
literary revolution so soon to begin: and having dimly expected a sort of 
intuitive recognition, I was again disappointed, but solaced myself, having 
scanned “ The Herald,” “ The Tribune,” and “ The Times,” with the reflec- 
tion that humanity in general was by no means as intuitive as I was. 

During the day I delivered sundry letters of introduction to sundry par- 
ties more or less celebrated ; but they did not appear to appreciate in their 
fullness the profound intuitions that were in me, though not probably per- 
ceptibly manifest. It was the old, old story over again. Having anticipated 
an easy victory and @ spontaneous recognition of my mission and of the 
importance of the great literary revolution embodied in my person, I went 
home disheartened, I confess, but by no means discouraged. The half- 
dozen dreamy, Poe-ish tales in my valise, with which I expected to make 
my first sensation, were duly distributed on the third day, — one, here ; 
another, there; a third, no matter where: and one, more Poe-ish than the 
rest, entitled, I recollect, “ The Gentleman with His Hand Over His Eyes,” 
and purporting to be the autobiography of a gentleman resident in a certain 
tomb in Greenwood, was submitted to “The Sun,” the office of which was 
then at the corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets. Editors were peppered 
with bits of egotism in iambic and anapest, which went their way into the 
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waste-basket, no doubt, — greatly to the benefit, I apprehend of my present 
reputation for vanity. 

Sundry essays of inquiry into the philosophical basis of poetry, painting, 
rhetoric, and the high arts in general, and their relation to the Absolute, 
intended for book-form, were submitted to a leading firm to which I had 
letters of Introduction; the manuscript of a volume of poems accompany- 
ing. My proofs—the only miracles I had with which to enforce my mis- 
sion — were now in; and for four long, dreary days—during which, what 
with meals, cigars, and lodgings, my financial limitations kept up a daily 
process of contraction —I waited and anticipated. 

The day of my triumph dawned at last. My intuitions had misgiven me 
all along, but I would not listen. 

Tales were returned, with compliments of the editor, quite without excep- 
tion ; and, after a day of rebuffs, dispirited enough to have sat for Saul after 
the death of Jonathan, summoning up all my heroism, I dropped in upon 
the firm in my inmost heart fondly designated as my publishers. My intui- 
tions had told me al] about it beforehand. 

“Tim Tot,” they kept saying to me that morning, “Tim Tot, your name 
isn’t favorable ;” and I had started out with doubts of success. 

“T have looked at your matters, sir,” explained the house — represented 
by the late Mr. Scribner, then located in Grand Street — courteously, but 
with a perceptible shrug. “It wouldn’t pay to publish them.” 

Tears, half a dozen or so, started and stood in the corners of my eyes, in 
spite of a certain economy of tears which I have always regarded as manly ; 
and a great lump of something sticking in my throat would not let me speak, 
except to mutter rather incoherent thanks to the house for having conde- 
scended to look at my matters at all. It was not the rebuff that occasioned 
tears, but the kindly courtesy with which it was softened. I had had rebuffs 
enough of the ruder sort that day — and rather liked them — to convert ordi- 
nary nerves into filules of steel, and would have been thankful to the house 
for a continuation of the hardening process. In justice to that individuality, 
however, I beg to state that I have long since concurred in the verdict which 
then stunned me somewhat as a foreman’s “guilty” is sipposed by Jenkinses 
to stun the prisoner at the bar, who, according to Jenkins, always swoons, and 
has to be propped up in order to receive the sentence respectfully standing. 
I am not vindictive. Still, if I could have wound up all humanity in a single 
worm and ground under the heel of my shoe, I should, I think, have made 
the occasion for another Adam and Eve. I belong to a family whose crest 
is the demi-savage handcuffed, and partake somewhat, I fancy, of its armo- 
rial spirit. 

Returning to my den at No, 144 Fulton Street, then the Claremont Hotel, 
I disbursed fifty cents for a night’s lodging, in advance of course, and insti- 
tuted an examination of my finances. Four doilars and thirty-one cents. 
Enough to take me back to the old house, whence I had emanated, with 
eighty-one cents for contingencies. 


5 
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But would I yield, — give up my mission, — confess defeat, — betake my- 
self to my shell again, and re-enact the oyster? Or would I dree my weird? 

Just here my intimacy with the Absolute and contempt for the Relative 
prevented my doing the only sensible thing under the circumstances. Ina 
strange city, beaten at all points, wholly friendless and utterly without prac- 
tical knowledge of the profession,—a stranger in a strange land, with 
strange ideas, but one rational solution of the problem was possible. It 
was, keep every cent I had until the next day; take a through-ticket for 
home at three dollars and a half, and subsist ex voyage on the eighty-one 
cents remainder. 

Consistent with the absolute manhood, according to Hegel, which admits 
of no recognition of the limitations, it was quite impossible to act sensibly 
under the circumstances; and had Hegel been in my placé, he would, I 
fancy, Have acted just as I did. At least, if the limitations could in no way 
be circumvented, the city authorities should be afforded an opportunity to 
bury me, mission and all, or perhaps, as a last resort, I might find the river 
more comfortable, — both of which contingencies came inconveniently near 
occurring very soon after. Thus musing, I betook myself to my cell, — No. 
Something, — for in a hotel, as at the penitentiary, a man is not Mr. Sonte- 
body, but No. Something, from one to five hundred. 

I could not sleep, and, along in the evening, stirred by a strange impulse, 
left my room and sauntered down Fulton Street. It was a moonlight night. 
Spectral, unlighted buildings I walked between, as one walks between 
tombs, till I found myself at the door of No. 107, with its little white sign 
with a black border, enclosing the words “ Home Journal, Morris and Willis,” 
swinging like a little square ghost in the moonlight. I stared long at the 
black letters spelling “‘ Willis,” and wondered if I should ever be famous, 
till at last an idea occurred to me to attempt something heroic, and I lounged 
back to my room. I would, I said to myself confidentially, looking about 
lest somebody might be listening, send Mr. Willis a letter and a poem. 
Perhaps it would be printed after I was dead ; but no matter: it would be a 
grand revenge, and I sat down to write. 2 

I have forgotten the terms of that letter, and have kept no copy as proof 
of my temporary aberration. There was a great deal in it about dreams, 
and aspirations; and other very imaginary things, with a fizz of youthful 
enthusiasm and faith in my crusade after the ideal, that I have long since: 
recovered from. It was, in fact, a masterpiece of madness and mysticism, 
with some phrases of the romantic, Poe-like kind, and a great many which, 
I fancy, Hegel might have employed under similar circumstances ; and one 
of them ran, I remember, “Through dim vistas of dreams, stirred like spec- 
tres by the inner music of the poet’s living, I see my fame.” Exactly what 
I meant I cannot say; and I imagine the struggle to comprehend it, if it 
ever got to his hand and was not delivered over to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Morris Phillips, then office editor, must have exaggerated the symptoms 
of the malady with which he was then struggling, if it did not actually 
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hasten that dissolution which overtook him a year or more afterwards. The 
poem, though, I remember. It was entitled, “A Medieval Ballad,” and 


ran thus : — 


I sit by the wayside, singing, singing, 

Lonore, 
While the mists to the hillsides are clinging, clinging, 
Like ghosts to the hillsides are clinging, 

Lonore. 


I met thee first by a drooping yew, 
’ Lonore, 
A loving maid and a knight so true, 
When the worlds were wet with the falling dew, 
And fiery stars like blossoms blew 
In the skies, Lonore ! 
I met thee ’neath a drooping yew, 
A loving maid and a knight so true ; 
And the maid I loved, and the knight I slew 
On the spot, Lonore. 


I bore thee away to the woodland dim, 
On a steed as black as the midnight grim, 
Lonore ; 
And the oak-trees shuddered in trunk and limb— 
Aye, shook and shuddered in trunk and limb, 
As I passed, Lonore ; 
But thy thoughts were only thoughts of him 
Whom I slew, Lonore. 


Thou heardst his voice in every breeze, 
And the zephyr-hum of the wandering bees, 
Lonore. Y 
Thou heardst him call thee through the trees, 
Through vistas of the gnarled old trees, 
Far off and dark, Lonore. 


One night in dreams I heard thee speak, 
Lonore, 

The name of the knight from thy pale lips meek, 
Lonore ; 

And then my blood waxed wild and weak 
With worse than love, Lonore. 


I could not bear this scorn of thee, 
Lonore ! 
No love thou gavest unto me, 
Thy knight and lord most rightfully, 
Lonore : 
So I slew thee under an old oak-tree, 
And thy ghost went up from that old oak-tree, 
As gnarled as ever an oak could be, 
To the skies, Lonore! 


I left thee there in the woodland still, 
Lonore, 
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Where I heaped the leaves to a rounded hill ; 
And dream of the knight as suits thy will, 
Lonore ! 
Bnt none shall know who lies so still, 
Where I heaped the leaves to a rounded hill 
Ah, none shall know the story till 
I tell it, Lonore ! 
I sit and sing this song to men, 
Lonore, 
When will-o’-the-wisps steal through the fen, 
Like hints of hell earth gives to men 
Whose hands are red, Lonore ! 
And if my tongue keeps rhyming when 
I ought to speak in prose — what then? 
dshall not die, Lonore ! 
The sun is east, the sun is west, 
It’s all the same, Lonore ; 
For, sun be east or sun be west, 
Sleep never came, Lonore, 
To the wild heart beating in my breast 
Both night and day, Lonore, 
That beateth on within my breast 
A horrible pulse that will not rest 
Nor night nor day, Lonore. 


Having enclosed the letter and poem and carefully directed them to N. P. 
Willis, “Home Journal,” No. 107 Fulton Street, New York City, I crept 
softly down stairs to the hotel office. The sleepy night-clerk looked as if 
he suspected something, but made no remark as he handed me the stamp, 
receiving two cents in return. Then, having lingered about to see that my 
precious missive did not get into the wrong box, I whistled “Old Dog 
Tray,” just to prove that I was in a state of the utmost unconcern, and crept 
up stairs to my little den, determined to make a night of it with those noc- 
turnal guests that trouble Fulton Street hotels. 

The next morning I lay and listened for hours to the roar of Broadway, 
less than half a square distant, and speculated as to the best way of circum- 
venting the limitations — until the rumble and roar began to be interwoven 
with a sort of rhythm, like that of “ The Bells,” and I caught myself repeat- 
ing scraps of rhyme, by way of interlude, as I considered the conditions of 
the problem. 

I would, I speculated, find me a room ata couple of dollars a week, pay 
for it in advance, subsist for the week on the twg dollars and thirty-one cents 
remainder, and thus defer the struggle with the limitations. Then I pro- 
ceeded by simple division to ascertain the amount per day to which I must 
limit my expenses. The result in mathematical formula stood thus: 
231 + 7 = 33 exactly, —and, I recollect, I was quite gratified to find that 
the division could be effected without embarrassing fractions. Then, with 
33 + 3 = 11, that is, three meals a day at eleven cents a meal, as a second 
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formula running in my mind, I fell into a monotonous repetition of bits of 
rhythmical description, shreds only of which I remember, like intermittent 
bubbles of music breaking the monotony of drowse and day-dream. I 
recollect humming over and over, — 


** Did you ever lie and listen, 
When the dimness, and the mist and 
Fog and ‘fantasy of slumber 
Into webs of gossamer illusion 
Wove the din and jangle and confusion 
Of the stages, and the lumber 
Of the heavy-footed dray, 
And the dull and sullen roaring 
Of the restless river pouring 
Through the canyon of Broadway — 
Listen to the clang and clamor, 
Without any sort of grammar, 
Of the current of Broadway — 
To the throbbing, throbbing, throbbing, 
The pulsation and the sobbing 
Of the river of Broadway?” 


It was merely Poe’s “ Bells” perverted, —a sort of transmigration of the 
music and mood of a poem into other words ; and having run it over and 
over until the joy of creation was exhausted, I began to con additions and 
emendations in the same monotonous murmur. Presently another bubble 
struggled up from the abysses of drowse, and burst into rhythm with, — 


** River it, whose waves are human, 
Waves that are and pass away, 
Waves of man and waves of woman, 
Waves of vehicle and dray! 

And the beat 

Of their feet 

On the smooth pavestones, 

And the wheels that whir and whirl, 
As they thunder and they swirl, 
(While the Belgian groans), 

Set unto a strange accord are 

They of rhythm and of order; 

And the thunder 

Of their under- 

Current keeps the tangled time 

Of the rhyme, rhyme, rhyme, 

And the rhyme, rhyme, rhyme, — 
Rhyme of carriage, stage and dray 
Through the canyon of Broadway.” 


I must have amused myself in this way fgr hours ; for it was eleven o’clock 
when, having packed my valise, I started up Broadway with the intention of 
investing exactly two dollars in rentals, with a contingent remainder of two 
dollars and thirty-one cents for subsistence. 








NOTES. 


E expect that Mr. Frothingham’s discourses on “ The Religion 

of Humanity” will attract special attention. He designs in 
them to sketch the outlines of the new rational religion. They have 
been given on successive Sundays before his society in Lyric Hall, 
New York, and the interest in them has been very great. The sub- 
jects of the first two are so intimately connected it seemed proper to 
publish them in one number. 


WE repent of our proposal to print reports of the lectures at Horti- 
cultural Hall; for as we read them in “The Index” their merit 
appears such that we would have our readers enjoy the same privilege. 
And we suggest to those who have not already subscribed for “The 
Index” that they do so at once; or, if they cannot, that they at least 
procure the numbers containing this course of lectures. They will 
find, by doing so, how well a little money can be disposed of. 


WE give below a report of another lecture by Mr. Conway, and in 


this connection will say that his paper on “ The Theist’s Problem and 
Task,” which was to have appeared this month, owing to some de- 
rangement of his MSS., is deferred. 


THE MYTHOLOGICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION. 


The lecturer having remarked at the outset on the immense difference of 
function produced by very slight changes in the animal form, observed that. 
though nothing could be apparently farther from the worship of the glorious 
sun than the worship of the serpent, yet the form of the sphere —from 
which curved downwards two serpents, like wings —signified a heavenly 
body, and its association with the serpent recorded one of the most univer- 
sal facts in the history of mythology. Wherever they found serpent-wor- 
ship they found traces of sun-worship, or, what was a modification of it, fire- 
worship. Serpent-worship was found in close connection with the sacred- 
ness of fire and of rivers in Egypt; and when the Israelites wandered 
away, they bore with.them traits of the religion they abandoned. So strong 
was their faith in the serpent, that the image of the. serpent which Moses 
lifted up was reverently kept in their temple unto the time of King Heze- 
kiah. The lecturer proceeded to remark on the downward growth of reli- 
my conceptions. It was the necessity of human language that, however 

igh and poetic a conception, it must express itself in earthly images. In 
the Vedas, the admiration of the heavens was expressed by’such images ; 
thesred and yellow light were steeds harnessed to the chariot of the sun ; 
the clouds were cows whose milk was rain, and so on. Now these heavenly 
treasures were committed by poets and prophets to the earthen vessels of 
speech, but the vessels were transparent. It was, however, the necessity of 
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the priesthood that the vessels should become objects of worship and fear, 
and not the ideas they conveyed. Thus, from being transparent, all those 
images became opaque with time. All idols were petrified ideals. Whena 
metaphor became thus a dogmatic form, it at once became an object of pop- 
ular superstition ; and a superstition would last just so long as the igno- 
rance of the people among whom it was found. There were hundreds of 
popular superstitions in England to-day which were the last shreds of. once 
vast mythologies, and they began in the merest metaphors. By way ‘of 
example, Mr. Conway traced the origin of the superstition as to “Old 
Mother Hubbard picking her geese,” or, as the Germans had it, “ Mother 
Holla shaking out her feather bed,” to its Hindoo germ. The luminous, 
white, fleecy cloudlets were personified as swan-spirits attending on the 
goddess of the Ether, and ultimately there evoked out of this metaphor the 
village rune about the snowflakes being feathers. Of all oriental mytholo- 
st the Hindoo was the most complete. Their religious development had 

een in singular parallelism to that of Europe, whose ancient mythology 
was mainly derived from India. When the primal adoration of the heav- 
ens had spent itself, the germ of a mythology began in the conception of 
a vague essence called Brahm. Their oldest cosmogony said, “ Brahm and 
nature are one, as the soul and body of man are one. As plants grow out 
of the earth and return to it again, so does everything in the universe ema- 
nate from him, —the divine essence, — subsist by him, and finally return to 
him.” Then they had a later step —an effort at more rigid personification. 
Of Brahm it was said, “ Heaven is his head, the sun and moon are his eyes, 
the earth is his feet, space is his ears, the air is his breath, the Vedas are 
his speech, and the visible creation his intellect.” Then followed the third 
step,—the emanation of Brahm into a triad of persons. While Brahm 
held his old place the growth of nature was ascribed to one of his em- 
anations called Vishnu, and all decay and death were ascribed to an- 
other called Shiva. After these two proceeded from Brahm, an immense 
number of deities followed, and there were gradually produced gods and 
goddesses to the number of thirty thousand, until at last the old religion, 
though still called Brahmanism, was the least important conception in 
Indian mythology. - The remarkable fact that in all India there had never 
been a single temple to Brahma, was really attributable to the early panthe- 
istic conception of his being, which refrained from all attempts to représent 
him. ‘ But afterwards it came to be explained that the reason was that 
Vishnu had a quarrel with Brahm and cursed him, the curse being that 
Brahm should never have a temple. The story showed how completely the 
most ancient cosmogony had faded before the later development; and this 
went on until the present theology of the Brahmans, which declared that the 
universe and all the gods proceeded from Vishnu, who had become the chief 
—the Jupiter of the system. In the myth of Vishnu—the type of life— 
they had certainly the most philosophical conception of the tuniverse known 
to any ancient religion. He was represented as a beautiful youth, with jew- 
eled crown, reposing on a star-spotted serpent which-floated upon a lumin- 
ous sea; he bore in his hand a lotus flower, the emblem of fertility; he 
was revered as the friend of man, and invoked in every home. No blood 
sacrifices were laid on his altar, but only flowers and fruits. But why was 
he pictured sleeping? Because his task was not in heaven, but on earth, 
where his spirit had fled to be born again and again to aid the earth on its 
ever-ascending path. It was these avatars, or successive incarnations of 
Vishnu (Life), which represented the greatness of Hindoo genius, far it was 
the parent of.all theories of evolution. In the dim beginning of things 
Vishnu was born on the earth as a fish ; afterwards he was a tortoise, then 
a boar, then a human-like animal, then a dwarf, then a great warrior, next 
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a great leader, and, finally, say some, as the divine law-giver Crishnd, or, 
as the Buddhists say, as Buddha. The number of avators was a question 
of orthodoxy ; but they did not affect the impressive fact that thus, many 
ages before Christ, the Hindoo cosmogony had carefully and correctly 
traced the reign-of fishes, the reign of reptile, of quadruped, up to man; 
and then, anticipating Sir John Lubbock, represented man as beginning with 
the dwarf, and, passing by the stages of physical force, traced his culmina- 
tion in him whom they regarded as their great law-giver and prophet. But 
the audience would greatly mistake if they supposed that the Brahman 
priests presented this philosophical conception to the people. The masses 
did not even know that such words as Brahm, Vishnu, Siva, had natural 
meanings. The version of the priesthood was that Vishnu became a fish in 
order to recover the Vedas, which a demon had stolen from Brahm while he 
was asleep. The result of this loss was that the human race became corrupt, 
and was destroyed by a deluge, except a pious prince and seven holy men 
who were saved inaship. Vishnu, as a fish, preserved this ship, killed the 
demon, and recovered the Vedas. Similar legends invest each of the ava- 
tors or incarnations of Vishnu, so that one of the earliest of scientific gen- 
eralizations was imbedded in a hard ore of superstition. Mr. Conway next 
alluded to Buddhism, which, so far as it had a mythology, was only a medley 
of Brahmanism. It had little that was distinctive beyond its moral laws ; 
but, along with Confucianism, it was distinguished among all religions b 

having no supreme god. Turning to ancient Arabia, Assyria, and all that 
region, they found a very different mythology. In earliest times worshiping 
the stars, they came to adore the spirits of the stars. Among these they 
recognized seven planets, and these became the greatest gods. The subordi- 
nate stars were developed into genii, powerful but subordinate deities. These 
beings were still popularly called genii, but they were in the Koran and other 
sacred books oftener termed angels. The gods made the earth, planted 
Paradise, created Adam, and all the genii were told to offer homage to 
Adam. One of them, named Eblis, refused, and for this he was humiliated ; 

but, in revenge, he took the form of a serpent, and tempted Adam to his fall. 
This was one of the three versions ; ; the second they were all familiar with ; 
and the third was that when Adam was created he was-given a wife named 
Lilith. But she was evil, and her offspring were all the evil beings that 
infested the universe — gnomes, dwarfs, and imps. She was sent out of . 

Paradise, and Adam was given his second wife, Eve; but the first” wife, 

Lilith, in jealousy assumed the form of a serpent, and tempted Eve to her 
fall. There was a somewhat remarkable resemblance between the story of 
Lilith’s offspring and the Icelandic belief concerning the origin of elves. 
All Icelandic people, however well educated, believed in elves, fairies, pixies, 
and the like. They accounted for their existence by saying that Eve had a 
very large family, and the Lord came and asked to see her children. But as 
the little ones were not washed and dressed, she said she did not know 
where they were ; and for this denial they were condemned to become invis- 
ible, and ever afterwards to wander about the earth. There were traces of 
a very ancient Arabic mythology which had almost died out until it appeared 
among the Jews in new forms. The Arabians worshiped a being shaped 
like a “lion, called Yoghuth,—a word signifying help,—and Nasr, an eagle 
shape. Now, these two deities had a singular’ combination in the god Apis 
(a bull) of Egypt, and the serpent. It was a universal Shemitic myth that 
the gate of Paradise was guarded by two beings, a cherub and a seraph. 

They hed all read that after Adam and Eve had been expelled, there was 
set at the gate of Paradise a cherubim and a flame of fire — not a sword, as 
it was translated, nor, as was sometimes supposed, was it wielded by the 
cherubim. By the flame, indeed, might have been meant a seraph. But, 
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however that might be, the belief in the cherub and seraph guarding Para- 
dise was much older than Genesis. Now, in the present day, they had such 
pretty ideas of cherubim and seraphim that it was almost a pity to analyze 
them. Mamma sometimes called her babe a cherub, and Augustus said 
Angelica sang like a seraph. But really seraph meant a snake: and cherub 
meant a beast that grabbed, — the latter being destined to grab any enemy 
seeking to enter Paradise, while the fiery serpent, or seraph, destroyed it. 
There was another feature of this original Arabic mythology which required 
notice. Although the belief in-transmigration, metempsychosis, and immor- 
tality appeared in every Eastern religion, there was reason to believe that 
it originated with astronomic races. The observation of the return of cer- 
tain stars after long periods to their former places, gaveerise to the idea of 
recurrence. After this had been marked in the heavens many responsive 
symbols were found on the earth. The most notable of these were con- 
tained in the fable of the Phoenix, the bird which was said to return at the 
end of every five hundred years, burn itself to death on the altar at Helio- 
polis, and then rise from its ashes and soar away for another period. Now 
the word “phoenix” was simply the Greek for palm-tree. When a palm- 
tree got too old to bear fruit, it was the custom in the east to burn it to the 
ground. Very soon after, the first shoot of another palm started from the 
earth, and it grew so rapidly that it was poetically said to soar from its 
ashes —its plumage-like leaves on the top tending to heighten the compar- 
ison. This was applied to the soul of man, in the Arabic belief that when 
aman died a particle of blood in his brain took the form of a bird called 
Hamah, which, once in every century, returned to visit the dead man’s sep- 
ulchre. Mohammed found it necessary to rebuke this belief; but there was 
little doubt that from it came that belief in immortality which led the Arabs 
to tie a camel at a dead man’s tomb in order that he might not fave to travel 
on foot to the country he was going to, and which was the doctrine that 
built the pyramids. There:could be no doubt that from it originated the 
metempsychosis, or re-birth of souls on earth, taught by Pythagoras; and 
from it those successive incarnations of Vishnu, and those wanderings 
through animal forms which constituted the central features of Mindoo reli- 
gion. The lecturer next referred to a case of superstition in New York, 
where the will of a miser, who had left his money to a society for prevention 
of cruelty to animals, was sought to be set aside on the ground that he must 
be insane in consequence of his belief in this transmigration of souls through 
animal torms. It was curious, he remarked, to observe cropping up in the 
west the belief in the sanctity of animal life, which in India caused the 
Sepoy rebellion. The unwillingness of Hindoo soldiers to bite off the end 
of a cartridge at risk of taking a bit of grease in their mquths, was the pro- 
saic side of that faith which declares, “ He who slays the smallest living 
thing obstructs the path of a soul to beatitude.”’” He might add that while 
no such belief as that to which he had adverted was found clearly in the 
Hebrew Bible, his own opinion was that it was the right explanation of the 
curse of the serpent which had so puzzled commentators. Mr. Ferguson 
thought it was a curse on serpent-worship. The curse, “ On thy belly shalt 
thou crawl forever,” suggested to Dr. Adam Clarke that before that the 
creature was erect—probably an ape; but, with due deference to Dr. 
Clarke’s ape, he would suggest that the curse might mean the arrest of a 
soul on its way to higher forms, a nailing of it to the dust and to the serpent 
form forever. In glancing rapidly at other salient points of eastern mythol- 
ogy, the lecturer stated that in Persia they found an ancient myjhological 
formation cognate with that of India, but developed into a much higher 
form. That was, whilst in’ India, the vague essence, Brahm broke up into 
many gods, in Persia his earthward evolution was in that most shapeless of 
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things — Fire, which, because of its subtilty and formlessness, could not be 
made into an idol. It was indeed a very high conception to symbolize the 
deity by the diffused heat, which was the quickening element, the universal 
life, and the type of love. The Parsees were few in number — only some five 
hundred thousand in all; but, wherever they were found, there burned in 
each temple a flame that was never suffered to go out, and, as they said, had 
never gone out since it was kindled from the fire which burned on the mount 
where Zoroaster received the law from God. Zoroaster, who was identified 
by some with Abraham, and by others with Moses, on descending from the 
mount related that the mighty Ormuzd had created the world, — not in six 
days, but in six successive periods; first, the heavens; second, water; third, 
earth ; fourth, trees; fifth, animals; sixth, man; and in the seventh period 
he held a festival of all good spirits. It was interesting to observe the 
scattered remnants of Persian religion, which drifted here with pilgrims and 
crusaders from the east. Those who consult “ Zadkiel’s Almanac ;” rustics 
who bow to the new moon; they who dip in holy wells or dance around St. 
John fires in Ireland or Scotland; the bearets of torches and dancers at 
Balmoral on Hallowe’en ; the Somerset farmer who, the other day, encircled 
his cow with fire to exorcise the demon of the foot-and-mouth disease —all 
these were unconsciously performing rights of ancient Persian religion. It 
was in these forms that great mythologies died. They rose in the east, 
reached their zenith, and found their graves in England; and when the stu- 
dent read in his paper the casual paragraph headed “ singular superstition,” 
he recognized in it the epitaph of some religion which once swayed the 
hearts of millions and guided the destinies of empires. 

THE SECOND RADICAL CLUB appears to be prospering. It now holds 
two meeting$ in each month, one open to the public, the other intended 
exclusively for members. At the recent public meeting Mr. A. W. Stevens 
read an intensely interesting essay on “Ideal and Historical Christianity,” 
which started a conversation on the subject, participated in by many new 
voices, tha® continued some hour and a half, giving a real satisfaction to all 
present. It was as enjoyable an occasion of the kind as we have ever 


attended. The essay at the next meeting will be read by C. A. Bartol. 


ROBERT COLLYER’S discourse on St. Patrick, delivered in the Arlington 
Street Church, was one of his best. He found abundant material in the life 
of the great man for an enthusiastic celebration. He spoke of the tenden- 
cies to idealize great men, giving them “immaculate whiteness.” We had 
dene this for Washington, and were doing the same for Lincoln. There 
was a time when he thought we would serve Grant in the same fashion. 
Had he died four or five years ago, we should probably have made a saint 
of him: but he had now escaped the danger. 

Ir was this tendency to idealize great men which Mr. Stevens considered 
in his essay on “ Ideal and Historical Christianity,” making the application 
to Jesus as Mr. Collyer did to St. Patrick and others. This essay will 
appear in a future number of THE RADICAL. 

CHURCH-GOING appears to be on the increase in Boston. The secret may 
be found’in the fact that nearly all the denominations are at the present time 
represented by preachers of a liberal and progressive tendency. One finds 
but little difficulty, fur instance, in translating the able discourses of Phillips 
Brooks, of Trinity Church, into radicalism of a very transcendental so - 
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In his church the “creed” would appear to be a banner carried in honor of 
the fathers, but in no sense dogmatically binding the children. 


WHILE the churches of Boston are prospering, the now famous meetings 
of Hospitaller Hall cannot be overlooked. Three times on Sunday the Hall 
is packed (admission ten cents), and free discussions are held on live and 
exciting topics. It may be said that there every variety and shade of opin- 
ion is represented, and the disputants are ever in battle array. One peculiar 
feature is that there the Catholic as well as the Infidel faces the music, pre- 
pared to abide the issues of reason and of logic. 


Dr. FULTON says Judas Iscariot was a gentleman compared with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. There is no accounting for taste. 


THE Washington correspondent of “ The Commonwealth” writes : — 

At Hon. Horatio King’s literary reunion, on Saturday evening, J. B. Mar- 
vin, Esq., formerly an editor of THE RADICAL, in your city, read a new lec- 
ture a wh prepared, entitled “ Demigods and Democrats.” It was received 
with great favor by a distinguished audience, who pronounced it one of ‘the 
richest literary treats of the season. It abounded in fresh anecdotes of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and others. I hear that many New Eng- 
land lyceums will be favored with its delivery during next season. 


We cannot forbear to add our word of pleasure at this announcement. 
As a speaker Mr. Marvin has few superiors. And the character of his lec- 
ture, we have every reason to believe, will prove tg be all that is vouched 
for above. Could we pretend to reach the lecture-going public of New 
England, we would congratulate it on the increase of profitable pleasure 
Mr. Marvin’s début in the lecture field guarantees. 


THE following note fells its own story : — Boston, March 2, 1872 
aN ’ . 


Mr. Editor: 1 should be glad to direct the attention of your readers to 
an article in “The Westminster Review,” for January, 1872, entitled, “‘Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals and Plants.” 

This article attempts to sum up the scattered results of scientific labor 
and thought on this subject, and throw them into some relation to each 
other and to the deeper problem of man’s history. It has an intense inter- 
est for those who still cling, as I do,*to the projections of Bunsen. It deals 
largely with that distribution of animals and plants which was the result of 
the glacial period, which succeeded the miocene era, cutting off the natural 
connections of existing creatures, and imposing new ones. It was this 
which left the dwarf-palm in Italy and a single race of monkeys at Gibral- 
tar. 
One of its most curious results is to be found in the Caspian Sea and 
Lake Baikal. As the ice-cap pitched downward from the poles, and pressed 
over Asia, it pushed all arctic life before it. When the waters retired, and 
left Lake Baikal and the Caspian Sea intrenchéd in mountains, it left also 
some arctic seals in these two lakes. They naturalized and throve, although 
Lake Baikal is a fresh-water lake and the Caspian Sea is one-third salt. 
Nor were they even of the same species, — one belonged to North America, 
the other to the eastern continent ; and thriving seal fisheries are still car- 
ried on in that region so near the first home of man, 

The article has reminded me of a clause in*the Zend-Avesta where one 
of the early migrations is attributed to zce. Can it be that men have kept 
that tradition safe in spite of time and change? = CAROLINE H. DALL. 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER 
RANKS. By John Dugind Milne, Advocate, Aberdeen. Revised Edi- 
tion. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

This book is a revised reprint of an anonymous work published thirteen 
years ago. It is even yet, however, but little known on this side of the 
water. It deserves more attention from those who wish to look at the 
woman question in all its bearings. 

The book is admirable for its calm tone, free from all exaggeration ; for 
the fairness of its reasoning, for its breadth of view, and its purity of tone. 
Its object is to consider one important aspect of Woman’s position with 
reférence, not to an ideal world of the imagination, or a fictitious one of sen- 
timent, but to the actual state of society in England. Some of his state- 
ments, therefore, do not fully apply to our American life; but, with slight 
modifications, they are full of suggestion to us, and the very characteristics 
of England which we recognize in his descriptions of social conditions con- 
vince us that they are drawn from actual observation. His main position is, 
that the withdrawal of women, especially in the middle classes, from actual 
participation in the industrial life which is the leading feature of our times 
is an injury to society at large, to the domestic circle, and to woman’s own 
moral as well as intellectual development. 

His first chapter is devoted to showing the industrial character of modern 
life, the large proportion which mechanical occupation bears to other pur- 
suits, and its educational value on the mind of the middle classes in Eng- 
land. 

In the second chapter he shows to how great a degree women are cut off 
by law, and especially by public opinion, from this life, so that their only 
occupation is unsystematic and ill adapted to call forth their mental powers. 

In several chapters he then describes the effects of this separation of 
occupation and ‘interest upon domestic life and private society, upon the 
education and individual culture of women, and upon their means of sub- 
sistence. 

He finds that this severance of woman from the great interests of the 
time is prejudicial to patriotism and public spirit. He says the influence of 
home becomes an encouragement of only the softer virtues, while it is a 
snare in the way of heroic public virtue and self-denying patriotism. ‘Nay, 
affection, in place of ministering to a generous patriotic spirit, acts, when 
that spirit is not shared by both sexes, as a positive discouragement to it; 
for what is not shared in by both it becomes a duty of affection, as far as 
possible, to sacrifice or suppress.” 

“We want, in modern life, the influences on youth exercised by the Ro- . 
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man matron on the youth of the Roman people. Our young men, perhaps, 
learn at home to be diligent and of becoming manners; to avoid lying and 
other paltry vices: but beyond the inculcation of these simple virtues of 
childhood the mother cannot go. She must soon become a stranger to her 
son; his sentiments and his ambition must day by day jar more with home ; 
society must lose her assistance in sending him forth equipped with the 
civic virtues of manhood.” Again: “We believe that the moral cowardice 
and political dishonesty that disgrace the respectable ranks in this and 
other nations is attributable in a great degree to the position of women, 
especially in the middle ranks.” 

These views are very important, because it is so often claimed that wo- 
man has a higher moral nature than man, and that she exercises an elevat- 
ing influence upon him and upon society, owing to her freedom from the 
temptations and labors of business and political life which we cannot afford 
to lose. It is curious to trace a parallel between woman’s influence and 
that of the clergy. It was long maintained that religion could only main- 
tain its sanctifying and purifying influence so long as its ministers held 
themselves apart from the world. Within our own day it was held some- 
what unbecoming for a clergyman to vote, certainly to take an active part 
in politics. But what priests or ministers ever wielded greater moral power 
over their people than Theodore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, James Free- 
man Clarke, and other clergyman of our day who have mingled actively and 
zealously in all the concerns of daily life ? 

Even in charitable action, the only vent for her activity now allowed to 
women of the middle class, her work is vitiated by her ignorance of life. 
She is confined to palliating evils rather than removing them. “For these 
outcast classes are in great part but the creatures of social evils, intimately 
connected with industry and industrial arrangements. To the rest of these 
evils, however, woman may not at present follow; her function ceases the 
moment industry and the social structure come to be dealt with: with this 
part of the problem she is not permitted to interfere.” 

But still more interesting is Mr. Milne’s picture of the injury to social 
and domestic life. The sexes having so little in common separate in their 
social intercourse, and society becomes a wearisome round ‘of conventional 
inanity. 

“Both sexes desire social enjoyment, but are chilled by reserve or baffled 
by formality ; both would value peaceful and sincere friendships, but meet 
only the manceuvering of etiquette and the vapidities of commonplace.” 
Even more nearly does this want affect social life; for it poisons even the 
home circle, and produces unlikeness and discord in the marriage relation. 
Flippant critics so often assert that the increase of political rights, and the 
opening of new avenues of industry to women, i$ to weaken the marriage 
tie and destroy the charm of home, that it’ is delightful to read from an 
author so calm and so unprejudiced a statement of exactly the opposite 
character. 
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“ Marriage, then, neither heals the discordance in the mental life of the 
sexes, nor does it in any considerable degree remove the cavdse of that dis- 
cordance. The remedy, such as it is, comes too late to undo the evil of a 
system of education that purposely casts the mind of each sex in a mould 
so different from-the other. The grounds on which they reason and judge | 
are still incompatible. Their intelligence still remains unequal, and no care 
can mow mend the inequality. Their ideas of right and wrong are still 
unlike ; for they have not lived, nor do they yet live, in the same moral 
world. Their tastes are still different; for they have no common occupa- 
tion or pursuit: each lives in opinions, in fancies, in desires, of his or her 
own.” 

I will pass over what is said of the importance of productive industry to 
the health of women, and to their means of self-support, as these are topics 
more frequently urged by our own writers on the subject; but I wish to 
allude to his opinion that this want of “extra domestic” occupation is what 
is “spoiling the whole body of domestic servants.” Women of the middle 
class, which corresponds to the greater part of our society here, do not do 
the housework themselves; but neither do they throw the responsibility of 
it upon servants who will make it a regular business. “Hanging on the 
hand” of a servant injures both, disturbing in particular the natural exer- 
cise, on the servant’s part, of that intuitive sense which some degree of 
responsibility is the best means of bringing out; and it ought to be avoided 
except in families whose circumscribed means preclude other resources. 
“It would be for the advantage both of servant and mistress that the latter 
found a sphere of occupation more fitted to her education and status, placing 
her more in relation with the general on-goings of society.” 

But one of the best things about this book is its absolute freedom from 
sentimentalism about women. It tells them very plain truths. Especially 
it points out that they ought to accept their share of the annoyance and 
trials of industrial life, and not expect to take their pick of such work as 
pleases their fancy or taste. Few men find their pursuits entirely congen- 
ial: in fact, any, even the most delightful pursuit, such as painting or music, 
becomes full of hard, uninviting toil when professionally followed. It also 
points out the duty of training for labor, even for that charitable work which 
is the only substitute for productive activity open to many women. Mr. 
Milne also shows the want of sympathy with the women of the laboring 
classes which results from the total dissimilarity of pursuits, and the 
depressing effect upon their labor. 

He illustrates his views by a comparison of the life of the middle class 
with those above and below them in rank, showing that, while other disad- 
vantages exist in these classes, they yet have greater social union from a 
similarity of occupation in the sexes. In the higher ranks the gentlemen 
unite in the luxurious and cultivated enjoyment of the ladies; in the labor- 
ing classes the women partake of the hard toil and bitter struggles of the 
men: the middle class lack the cultivation and elegance of the one, and 
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the intelligence and shrewdness of the other, despising work, and thus feel- 
ing a latent contempt for their husbands and fathers whose life is absorbed 
in it. 

The sober and temperate character of this book will give it weight with 
many who are repelled by the occasional extravagances of speech natural in 
the advocacy of a new cause; yet it sustains all that the true advocates of 
woman’s rights have ever claimed. ; 

We were glad to hear the other day that an agent of a lecture bureau 
said, “’Tain’t no use to advertise a lecture against woman’s rights: it’s the 
wrong side, and it don’t pay.” As this book is so emphatically on “the 
right side” of the labor question, we think it would pay some of our enter- 
prising publishers to give us 4 reprint of it. - EB. D. C. 





RADICAL ASSOCIATION. 


IVE of the associate subscribers to the stock of the “ Radical Asso- 


ciation” have formed a corporation, organizing under the general laws 
of Massachusetts, as the 


RADICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


By a vote passed at the first meeting, those who have thus far signed the 
subscription list were declared members of the corporation, and will receive 
notice of a meeting to be held asssoon as twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been subscribed, when the stockholders will be called upon to elect a new 
board of officers. Until then no further meetings will be held or business 
done, other than to secure: additional subscriptions. 

By a vote of the same meeting, S. H. Morse was authorized to receive 
subscriptions for the balance of the stock. 


In continuing this appeal, let me urge upon all friends of the magazine the 
necessity of prompt action. The work of completing the fund should be 
done at once. Every month’s delay is a serious disadvantage. Let friends 
bear this in mind, and send in their subscriptions. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

The undersigned hereby subscribe for and agree with each other to take 
and pay for the nnmber of shares here set against our respective names in 
the capital stock of the Radical Publishing Company, a corporation orga- 
nized under the general laws of Massachusetts, and established at Boston, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, in shares of $100 each, no asssessment to 
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be laid upon said shares until twenty-five thousand dollars of the stock shall 
have been subscribed, nor more than ten per cent in any one year. 





NAMES, SHARES. AMOUNT. 
Isaac Ames, Boston, Mass. 10 $1000 
Wm. Green, E. Greenwich, R.I. 
W. C. Gannett, E. Lexington, Mass. 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, R.I. 
J. W. Chadwick, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
D. A. Wasson, W. Medford, Mass. 
F. E. Abbot, Toledo, O. 
A Friend, Charlestown, Mass. 
R. B. Stone, Hernande, Miss. 
J. V. Blake, Boston, Mass. 
A Friend, 
Joseph H. Curtis, Waltham, Mass. 
M. R. VanRensselaer, New York City 
Geo. A. Thayer, So. Boston, Mass. 
Joseph T. White, New York City 
John A. Sweetzer, Lynn, Mass. 
J. Henry Buffum, “ 
J. W. Springfield, S. Wolfboro? N.H. 
Alice R. Brown, Providence, R.I. 
M. L. Holbrook, New York City 
Parker E. Cochrane, Boston, Mass. 
E. B. Loring, 
Lewis G. Janes, New York City 
M. B. C. True, Toledo, Iowa 
Elizabeth B. Chace » Valley ] Falls, R. I, 
Arnold B. Chace 
A Friend “8 He 
Geo. P. Delaplaine, Madison, Wis. 
J. M. Aldrich, Fall River, Mass. 
S. L. Hill, Florence, Mass. 
James N. Buffum, Lynn, Mass. 
Abby B. Buffum, “ 
Josephine S. Gilmore, “ 
Wm. J. Birchard, Davenport, Iowa, 
J. W. Winkley, Boston, Mass: 
J. B. Sargent, New Haven, Conn. 
Hannah E. Stevenson, Boston, Mass. 
H. A. Mills, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
W. H. Holmes, Davenport, Iowa 
Lucretia Mott, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maria Mott Davis, " 
Edward M. Davis, ” 
Joseph Barker, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Nash, Worcester, Mass. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Oscar Roos, Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 
M. B. Bryant, New York City 
Francis Gerry Fairfield, New York City 
C. B. Richmond, Lowell, Mass. 
B. B. Newhall, Boston i 
Francis Alger, = 
W. L. Garrison, Jr. 
Sidney H. Morse “ 
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